






Not solely in spring but in all four seasons we hope you enjoy 
Vermont Life Magazine. You are holding in your hands one of 
the most beautiful magazines published anywhere on earth. 

You can be a subscriber to Vermont Life if you don't already 
receive this quarterly with each of the four seasons. You will 
join 90,000 current subscribers who live in every State of the na- 
tion and in 70 foreign countries. Vermont Life serves as a life- 
line between the Green Mountain State and the four corners of 
the earth. 


Gift subscriptions are ideał for keeping everyone in touch 
with Vermont. You can share the signs of spring, and the signs 
of other seasons, too, by letting people you like share the plea- 
sures of Vermont Life. 

Subscription rates are $6.00 for one year, $14.00 for three 
years. Outside the United States rates are $8.00 for one year, 
$20.00 for three years. Vermont residents add 4% sales tax. 

Act now. Address Vermont Life at 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, 
Vt. 05602. We want to continue putting beauty in your hands. 


Private View 


Vermont is bountiful with signs of 
spring , and many of them are as 
simple as pussy willows in a vase 
by a window where the household 
cat can feel the warmth ofslanting 
sunlight. janet Steward took this 
picture in her home in Plainfield, 
Vermont. Signs of spring are 
amply evident throughout this 
issue of Vermont Life, including 
some private signs that janet 
Steward shares with you on pages 
7-13. We hope all readers of 
Vermont Life enjoy all 64 pages 
of this salute to spring. 
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A Chorus at the Crossroads: 



/ / T A Taterbury — Vermont's Recrea- 
VV tion Crossroads," says a large 
wooden sign as you come into the village 
from Interstate Highway 89. A crossroads 
it is. 

Situated where the Winooski River Val- 
ley separates Mt. Mansfield and Camel's 
Hump, two of Vermont's highest and 
most beautiful mountains, Waterbury's 
Main Street is the convergence of Route 
100 and Route 2. Within a 15 mile radius 
are the resort areas of Stowe, the Mad 
River Valley, Bolton Valley, and the Little 
River State Park. Montpelier, the Capital 
of Vermont, is 12 miles to the southeast; 
Burlington, Vermont's largest city, is 25 
miles to the northwest. 

As everyone in and out of Waterbury 
says, "It's a great location." Even Amtrak 
stops at the depot right in the village, on 
its Montreal-Washington run. 

The village itself offers excellent out- 
door recreation facilities, a good library, a 
smali historical museum, quite an array of 
shops, and a friendly, welcoming group 
of merchants. Like many Vermont vil- 
lages, Waterbury has a strong volunteer 
fire department and ambulance service, 
its share of chicken pie suppers and 
strawberry festivals. As one resident, 
Faire Edwards, puts it, "Ali those things 
take a lot of loving by somebody." 

Until recently, however, Waterbury 
had been in something of a slump. Even 
its great location didn't seem to help. Like 
some other crossroads, it was a place that 
most people went through on their way 
to somewhere else. 


“Wlaterbury 

Alive!” 

By Kate Harper 

Photographs by George Bellerose 


Weil into this century, Waterbury was a 
thriving commercial, farming, and tourist 
center. Two fine hotels and numerous 
private homes accommodated the sum- 
mer visitors to Waterbury who madę ex- 
cursions to Mt. Mansfield, Camel's 
Hump, and Montpelier. Five granite 
sheds, several creameries, sawmills, a 
nightclothes factory, a cannery that pro- 
duced brands of Vermont sweet corn like 
Ethan Allen, Red Clover, Cream of the 
Valley — all have come and gone. Only 
six working farms remain in the 
Waterbury area. 

Waterbury was one of the places hard- 
est hit by the devastating flood of 1927. 
Most of the homes in the village were 
flooded; many were swept from their 
foundations. Twenty people in and 
around Waterbury were killed when the 
water rosę eighteen feet above any previ- 
ous high water mark. At first, the village 
was cut off from the rest of the world — 
all bridges were washed out. Villagers 
worked together to rescue their 
neighbors, feed everyone, and rebuild 
their mangled community. 

Unique in this village of 1185 people is 
the presence, sińce 1890, of the Vermont 
State Hospital — then called the Vermont 
State Hospital for the Insane. Over the 
years, the name of the village has come to 
be associated in many people's minds 
with only one thing — getting "sent to 
Waterbury.' 7 

Even in what we like to think is a morę 
enlightened age, mental illness is often 
feared and misunderstood. The stigma 


unfortunately still attached to those who 
are mentally ill is easily transferred to the 
town where treatment facilities are lo- 
cated. Ironically, while village residents 
have been kind and accepting toward the 
patients, the village itself has been some¬ 
thing of an outcast. 

When the State bought village land for 
the Hospital from C. C. Warren, one of 
Waterbury's wealthiest citizens back in 
1889, the employment potential no doubt 
seemed attractive. It has proved to be a 
mixed blessing. 

Twenty-five percent of the village land 
is occupied by the Hospital Complex, and 
the value of it represents one-half the 
grand list total. Because it is State prop- 
erty, no tax money goes to the town, 
which nevertheless provides fire, police, 
and ambulance service. 

A morę direct effect of the Hospital is 
stressed by Bob Winchell, Town Man¬ 
ager. "When people think Waterbury, 
they think State Hospital. This has madę 
it hard for people here to get fair market 
value for their homes." 

Despite these economic burdens, most 
Waterbury residents feel no resentment 
toward the patients or the Hospital. What 
they do find upsetting is the attitude that 
Waterbury as a town is somehow inferior. 
Stanley Chase, the retired treasurer of the 
Bank of Waterbury, remembers his boy- 
hood in the village. "Because we grew up 
with the Hospital, we accepted it, 
although it irked us that other people 
madę remarks about it," he says, 
although that didn't keep him and other 
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"For 30 years I watched this town bcing passed 
by," says a Waterbury resident. Now, with the 
number of patienłs at the Vermont State Hospital 
much reduced, and State employees moving their 
offices into the Hospital buildings (shoum 
above), Waterbury is taking a fresh look at itself. 


youngsters from riding their bicycles in 
the tunnels under the buildings, or from 
playing baseball on the bali field out be- 
hind the laundry building. 

Many people in Waterbury are glad to 
participate in the work of the State Hospi¬ 
tal, if only by showing human kindness 
toward the patients and former patients 
who are part of village life. They wish, 
however, that others would show some 
compassion for Waterbury. 

Then in June, 1982, Waterbury gave a 
three-day party and invited everyone to 
come help celebrate. What and why was 
it celebrating? Mainly, a community re- 
newing itself. The village had recently 
seen some big changes which helped 
Waterbury take a fresh look at itself and 
concentrate on its many strengths. 

Probably the biggest change in 
Waterbury came when over 400 State 
employees were moved to unused space 
in the State Hospital in 1978. Between 
1956 and 1978 the hospital population 
decreased by morę than 1,000 as 
"deinstitutionalization" became a house- 
hold word in a community where at one 
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time patients in the Vermont State Hospi- 
tal outnumbered village residents. Inevi- 
tably, several of the fine old brick build- 
ings on the hospital grounds were 
emptied. At about the same time, state- 
owned office space in Montpelier con- 
tinued to be insufficient. 

Since the 1978 move, three new restau- 
rants have opened in Waterbury. The vil- 
lage has attracted a bookstore, kitchen 
supply storę, florist, jeans shop, bakery; 
other businesses are looking to move 
there. Middays are busy as many State 
employees lunch in the restaurants, jog, 
or shop in the Stores. Newcomers have 
been warmly welcomed by old-timers. 
Bob and Nancy Luce of the F. C. Luce dry 
goods storę, founded in 1890, express 
this feeling. "We're delighted to see new 
Stores, young people, people who aren't 
saying it won't work. We need that posi- 
tive attitude." They feel the town is dis- 
playing a new vitality. 

Marc Weissman and Bob 0'Keefe of 
What's Cookin', the new kitchen storę on 
Stowe Street, have felt both that vigor 
and the warmth of the welcome. Bob, 
who moved to Waterbury four years ago, 
is enthusiastic about the community. "I 
have found here a great deal of coopera- 
tion, a spirit of being in this together." 
Marc adds, "People have gone out of 
their way to thank us for taking the risk of 
starting a new business in Waterbury." 

The Hunger Mountain Florist and Gift 
Shop, owned by Irene Davis and her son 
Ned, located in Waterbury in 1980 and 
has been outgrowing its space ever sińce. 


Irene and Ned encouraged merchants in 
the community to agree to uniform 
shopping hours, and to hołd open houses 
for shoppers. "Many people have good 
ideas. When we work together, these 
ideas improve the community." 

Soup's On began as a lunch shop in 
1978 and has grown in size, hours, and 
diversity of menu. Not a traditional meat 
and potatoes place nor strictly vegetarian, 
Soup's On is gaining acceptance, accord- 
ing to Trish Feld, co-owner and chief 
cook. "People are learning to appreciate 
what we have to offer. We're learning 
from each other." 

The influx of State employees has also 
brought new families to Waterbury. 
Charles Perry and Jennifer Trombley 
have bought a home on Stowe Street, 
close to their jobs and day care for their 
children. Now they sometimes walk to 
their jobs, spending morę of their pre- 
cious time before and after work with 
their son Langdon and their daughter 
Brooke. 

The house they bought from Newton 
and Elaine Baker is, according to Charles, 
"A unique bit of Greek Revival with a 
Vermont touch, a covered porch on the 
second floor." Located near the old grist 
mili in what used to be called the "Mili 
Village," the house was built between 
1820 and 1830. 

Jennifer is enjoying Waterbury as a 
community, a place to bring up children. 
"The schools really seem responsive, 
both to me as a parent and to my chil¬ 
dren. And people here generally take a 


As parł of the "Waterbury Alinę!" celebration 
a walking łour (left) acyuainted residents 
with their architectural heritage, and a church 
sernice was held at the Recreation Field 
(below). Seated at left is Waterbury farmer 
and legislator, Keith Wallace. 



She adds, "Tm happy here. I hope morę 
people will come here." 

Waterbury is renewing the community 
pride that has always been there, re- 
juvenating the business community, and 
generating positive energy. A group now 
called "Waterbury Alive" started infor- 
mally in January of 1982. Joan Pelton, 
owner of Alcazar Productions, Inc. (a 
books and records mail-order firm), 
heads the group. "It grew," she says, 
"from a few people ending up at the same 
place for coffee, starting to talk about 
common problems, deciding to get to¬ 
gether to see what we could do." A sig- 
nificant impetus came from the Central 
Vermont Chamber of Commerce. 

Waterbury Alive quickly began to in- 
volve the whole community. Everyone in 
town was invited to a brainstorming ses¬ 
sion at the American Legion Hall in 
March. Over 100 people showed up to 
"help think about where to go from 
there," says Ken Feld. Ken was part of 
the original Waterbury Alive group and 
continues to serve on its board of direc- 
tors. 

At that "town meeting," people ex- 
pressed interest in developing a better 
town economy, morę leisure activities, 
and improved communication among res¬ 
idents. There was a sense that Waterbury 
already had many assets, but morę could 
be developed. 

The Waterbury celebration in June of 
1982 was the first visible result of this 
affirmation of community spirit. For three 
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It takes morę than one festival to turn a 
town around, but as one man said after- 
ward, "It was a great beginning. We 
found out you can do this in Waterbury; 
you can work together; it will be worth- 
while and enjoyable." 

Some things in Waterbury haven't 
changed much. WDEV, "Vermont's in- 
formation station," still broadcasts from 
the studio on Stowe Street where it began 
in 1931. This hometown radio station for 
350 communities has always concentrated 
on news, sportscasts, agricultural news 
and rural concerns. Since 1938, its "Trad- 
ing Post" show has been a half-hour of 
free advertising for thrifty Vermonters 
who want to buy, sell, or swap anything 
from goats to cars. The station still an- 
nounces listeners' birthdays and anniver- 
saries. 

Tom Beardsley, station manager, ex- 
plains, "WDEV has never been trendy." 
Tom attributes this mainly to the late 
Rusty Parker, who managed the station 
for 31 years with good sense, good 
humor, and dedication, arriving early 
every morning all those years to greet the 
day and his thousands of loyal listeners. 

Rusty Parker died in 1982 after suffer- 
ing a heart attack while broadcasting his 
regular morning news program. Not only 
did WDEV lose a man who had been at 
the microphone almost from the begin¬ 
ning, but also Waterbury lost one of its 
most beloved and dedicated citizens. 

Rusty Parker believed in Waterbury. A 
selectman for twenty years, he also 


What's cooking at “What's Cookin'" is 
opening day for this neiv storę in Water¬ 
bury. Also cutting a ribbon are Mr. and 
Mrs. Conception Conti of the newly rebuilt 
Conti's Appliance Storę. On Saturday 
night the doumtown parking lot belonged 
to anyone who wanted to dance. 


days, the village park, streets and recrea- 
tion field came alive with a fair, Street 
dances, an historie walking tour, a canine 
frisbee-catching contest, an open-air 
worship service, a Father's Day pienie. 
The Vanaver Caravan, a professional 
dance troupe, delighted a large audience 
with lively traditional dances. 

"We really had fun, enjoyed it a lot," is 
how many long-time Waterbury resi- 
dents expressed it. Others commented, 
"Anything that promotes Waterbury is 
good," and, "For the first time in a long 
time, the whole town was involved in 
something. It pulled us together." Many 
said it was heartening to have so much 
occurring right in the village — they 
didn't have to drive somewhere else. 
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The Vanaver Caravan, from Johnson State College, performed for 
an enthusiastic audience on the site that Waterbury people 
haue designated as the Rusty Parker Memoriał Park. Waterbury 
realizes it is at a new crossroads as it confronts its futurę. 


served on numerous local boards and as- 
sociations. He is still remembered for his 
energy, his zest, and his commitment to 
his community. 

Rusty was a member of the Waterbury 
Rotary Club for twenty years. His fellow 
Rotarians are remembering him by im- 
proving the park near the railroad station 
as a living, on-going memoriał. 

Plans for the Rusty Parker Memoriał 
Park were drawn, fund-raising began, 
and by the fali of 1982, construction was 
almost completed. Fundraising efforts are 
directed toward a trust for maintenance 
expenses and arts programs, so town 
funds will not have to be used. 

The little park was always a convenient 
place for a pienie, a swing on the swings, 
a frisbee gamę on the large expanse of 
lawn. This spring and summer, it will still 
be a place for those activities — and much 
morę. Wood and cast-iron benches have 
been added, a gazebo has been built, 
lighting has been installed, mapie trees 
have been planted. The gazebo will be 
used as a stage for musie, dance, poetry. 


and speakers. The Vermont Council on 
the Arts is providing partial support for 
summer programs in 1983. The park will 
also be available to other groups who 
wish to use it. 

Rick Darby, President of the Waterbury 
Rotary Club, says the project has been so 
successful "because people want to do 
something in remembrance of Rusty." 

Waterbury, a geographical crossroads, 
is itself at a crossroads. It chose, recently, 
to do some stocktaking, see itself for what 
it is, and dream a little. It took pride in 
remembering its former glories and took 
the risk of envisioning new possibilities. 

When Waterbury folks looked at their 
history, they saw a village that had in- 
spired the loyalty and commitment of 
people they admired, people like Rusty 


Parker. They saw a village that had, 
without much complaint and without 
self-congratulation either, accepted the 
State Hospital and its patients. 

Looking to the futurę they saw, too, 
that any changes would need to be built 
on the strengths of the existing commu¬ 
nity. These strengths were a tradition of 
public spirit, a way of pulling together 
when times got tough, and a good solid 
business community. 

Old-timers and Waterbury's newcom- 
ers are finding out what happens when a 
town lets itself dream — and then rolls up 
its sleeves to work. New people are liking 
what they are finding in this great loca- 
tion — a warm community that knows 
the meaning of compassion because this 
human value is rooted there. o 
























PRIVATE 

SIGNS 

C AV 

SPRING 

ISHERE 



Words and photographs 
by Janet Steward 


S pring has familiar signs to mark its arrival in Vermont, and these are wide- 
ly known. Town Meetings on the first Tuesday in March are interpreted as 
signs of spring. So too are sap buckets hanging on the trunks of mapie trees, and 
steam rising from sugarhouses as sap is boiled into syrup. 

But there are other signs of spring, too — private harbingers as numerous as the 
Vermonters who treasure their arrival. Some are soft messages of spring, like pussy 
willows gathered out-of-doors and displayed in vases indoors to bring a little 
springtime into a winter-weary house. Some are loud, like daffodils shouting with 
color after the less vibrant hues of winter. Frost heaves in the road, as a result of 
changing temperatures, are surę omens of spring in Vermont. 

For children the sound of running water is an open invitation to join in the celeb- 
ration of spring. When snów and ice melt and little streams form in gullies that 
run along country roads, youngsters seem unable to resist splashing and play- 
ing in the chilly but exhilarating water. Although clothed in snowsuits, hats and 
boots, children soak up a little springtime where the sun filters through budded 
treetops. 

For each of us in Vermont there are different intimations of spring's arrival, cele- 
brated either alone or in groups. Although not recognized on a large scalę or na- 
tionally, these signs of spring are no less exalted nor less notable, just a little morę 
private. 
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The Mud 


the money necessary to operate the pro¬ 
gram comes from tuition and fundraising. 
In 1974, when the directors of the new 
school needed morę supplies, they con- 
ceived the idea of concocting a stuffed 
man, putting him on the ice on Silver 
Lakę directly across from the Barnard 
General Storę, and selling tickets to 
people guessing the day and time that the 
straw man, called George, would fali 
through the ice. Half of the proceeds 
would go to the winner and half would 
buy supplies for the kindergarten. The 
idea worked beautifully. 

George has appeared each spring sińce 
1974, except in 1981 when he was absent 
from Silver Lakę due to a lack of enough 
children to hołd kindergarten. Residents 
of Barnard and other towns were disap- 
pointed that spring and George was ea- 
gerly welcomed back last year. Clothes 
and stuffing materials were brought to 
the Barnard kindergarten for the assem- 
bling of George. Justin Ward brought the 
hay for stuffing from his farm, and his 
dad's orange hunting cap was donated to 
protect George's head. John Kline 


PRIYATE SIGNS SAY SPRING IS HERE 


Sinking George 


The appearance of George sitting in a 
lawn chair on the snów and ice covering 
Silver Lakę has been a sign of spring in 
Barnard for eight years. That is the same 
number of years Barnard has had a kin¬ 
dergarten. The kindergarten class is re- 


sponsible for building George and in late 
March placing him on the frozen lakę. 

This kindergarten is not a part of the 
school system, and although Barnard do- 
nates its Town Hall as a classroom, and 
some town revenues, the remainder of 




























In 1931 Bill Prescott of Plainfield, Ver- 
mont, traded potatoes worth five 
hundred dollars, plus some extras, for his 
neighbor's 1930 Model A Ford. Since then 
he has registered this Model A and had it 
inspected every year. In 1942 he married 
Irene who owned a 1936 Terraplane. 
They drove her car in the summer and the 
Model A was saved for winter. Bill has 
had other "summer" cars, but until 1965 
the Model A was brought out each 
November or December to negotiate 
winter roads and frigid temperatures and 
allowed to rest during the less demand- 
ing summer months. By 1965 the old "A" 
had become, as Bill puts it, "quite an 
oddity," and so as not to wear it out Bill 
assigned his faithful companion to the 
time of year when it was needed most. 

Every spring, when Vermont's un- 
paved roads acquire deep ruts and 
treacherously hidden mud holes, BilFs 
garage doors swing open and out rolls the 
"mud season" machinę! Each year at this 
time Bill and his Model A have to maneu- 
ver around stuck and abandoned "new- 
fangled" conventional, frontwheel and 
fourwheel drive vehicles. Bill attributes 
the prowess to good clearance, and says 
he used to have tires with big bumps on 


them that were even better on muddy 
roads than the ones he has to settle for 
now. 

The 53-year-old Model A still has most 
of its original parts, although Bill did have 
to replace the generator. It has never had 
a complete paint job but Bill has touched 
up a few spots here and there. Contrary 
to most Vermont vehicles over a few 
years old, the car has no rust holes and 
still has the running boards intact. Bill 
credits its longevity to the new Steel used 
when it was manufactured; cars today are 
built of metal that has been used and re- 
cycled numerous times. 

Right now Bill has no plans to stop 
using his Model A on a regular seasonal 
basis; he intends to run it as long as it can 
pass inspection. He does worry about fea- 
tures like the speedometer, which is es- 
sential for passing inspection, but very 
hard to find parts for, if it breaks. 
Although Bill takes good care of the old 
car, he says he can't afford to restore it for 
auto shows and parades. That's probably 
just as well for Vermonters. While an- 
tique car buffs might be getting a choice 
specimen, local folks around Plainfield 
would be losing one of their most vener- 
able signs of spring. 


brought in the shirt and Jesse Johnson 
lent his father's pants. George was set on 
the frozen lakę, and a ropę was tied from 
George to the town flagpole to reel him in 
after his dunking. The kindergarten 
children feel close to George as they walk 
to the library at least once each week. 
They go past the generał storę and Silver 
Lakę, and on their treks they always say 
"hello" to him. 

When I visited George he was listing to 
one side, his head had toppled over and 
his hat had fallen off in a snowstorm just 
a week before. One leg of his aluminum 
lawn chair was poking through the ice 
and spring had begun to creep slowly but 
determinedly up George's right pantleg. 

Jeff Smith of Randolph cheered the 
loudest when George finally went 
kerplunk at 2:30 p.m. on April 24 because 
he had best estimated the datę and time. 
However, the jubilation was really for 
everybody. Not only had the ice on Silver 
Lakę disappeared, but also winter had 
finally broken and the splash of spring 
could be heard. 


i 


Machinę 
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Chićk Day 


Most Tuesday mornings Jacob and Betsy 
Ide spend with a babysitter. Their mother 
works and Bob, their father, is busy run- 
ning the Ide feed storę in St. Johnsbury 
with his brother, Tim. Bob and Tim are 
the sixth generation of Ides to run the 
business, which was started in 1813. On 
this Tuesday in May, however, Jacob, 
aged 6, and Betsy, aged 4, spent the 
morning at the feed storę. It wasn't an 
ordinary day at Ide's: it was "chick day." 
On chick day people come to the storę to 
pick up their pre-ordered day-old broilers 
(meat chickens) or pullets (laying hens). 

Chick day is a busy day for Bob Four- 
nier who must count and sort the 6500 
chicks that arrive at dawn and will be 
picked up by late afternoon. Although 
Bob is busy he seems to find time to ex- 
plain to Jacob and Betsy how to hołd 
them carefully, that the yellow chicks are 
the broilers and the brown chicks are the 
pullets, and if they find an injured one it 
must be separated from the others. The 


chicks are shipped in units of 100, al¬ 
though most people order less than that. 
Even if someone does order 100 Bob 
opens the box and counts its occupants. If 
the box has the right number of chicks 
Bob puts in one extra to make 101. His 
reason? "Anyone dumb enough to buy 
100 chickens should get an extra one." 
Bob means no harm; he has 50 of his own 
and "loves the little rascals." Bob can 
count chickens as fast and as effortlessly 
as most of us can breathe. He scoops 
them up gently, four at a time, putting 
them into their new ąuarters. 

For Bob and Tim Ide chick day is good 
business. Morę customers come to the 
storę than on any other day. For Jacob 
and Betsy it is a wonderful day — they 
get to work with Dad, and to spend time 
with all the fuzzy little chicks that need to 
be counted and cuddled. For Bob Four- 
nier it is his special day, looked forward 
to all year. But it is the excitement and 
expectation of the people who come to 


Bob Fournier (lefł) counts and sorts 
a box of chicks while Betsy Ide carefully 
holds one of them. 



get their chicks that makes chick day sin- 
gular. 

There is something special about chick¬ 
ens — I never knew it until I watched Bob 
count and Jacob and Betsy caress the 
fuzzy chicks. Who could observe all day 
without bringing home just a couple? I 
still wasn't surę until my two pullets 
started strutting around the yard, cooing 
and clucking and scratching for worms 
and grubs. Now I know: it is not so much 
the vision of drumsticks on the table or 
eggs in the frypan, because those can be 
bought at supermarkets for less money 
and effort. It is the joy of watching some¬ 
thing grow, of having creatures and com- 
panions around that can be outdoors and 
can enjoy the beautiful Vermont spring 
and summer as much as we do. On chick 
day everybody at Ide's is happy. People 
come not so much to buy chicks as to 
proclaim the end of winter and to take 
home their own private signs of spring. 
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Highwater Canoeing 



If sunlight is the major element of sum- 
mer, and snów the foremost element of 
winter, then the obvious element of 
spring is water. Spring brings with it 
March snowfall, April showers and May 
downpours. In addition, snows up to five 
feet in depth melt from Vermont's up- 
lands and in many years cannot soak into 
the still frozen ground. Rising lakę levels 
and swollen streams are common this 
time of year. Spring floods can be 
dangerous, but at times they are won- 
drous, creating new wildlife habitats, rec- 
reation areas, and fascinating havens for 
biological studies. 

One such place is in the Otter Creek 
Waterfowl Area in Ferrisburg, which is 
created by the overflow of Lakę Cham- 
plain and the Little Otter Creek. On April 
18 Erie Swanson, on behalf of the Central 
Vermont Audubon Society, conducted a 
canoe trip in this area to observe the 
abundant songbirds and waterfowl that 
are in the spring highwater areas. The 
weather was cool and windy, and the air 


blowing across the water madę it seem 
even chillier. Bundled up in wool shirts 
and windbreakers, eąuipped with bin- 
oculars and cameras, the smali group put 
in their canoes early in the morning at the 
public access bridge on Hawkins Road. 
Almost immediately after the boats were 


launched an osprey flew overhead. 

We canoed above swampy wetlands, 
then fields, and finally were paddling 
among massive trees as the highwater 
took us through stately woods near the 
edge of Lakę Champlain. Trees loomed 
large with the underbrush and seedlings 
covered by the flood waters. As we pad- 
dled around a bend a pair of ringnecked 
ducks noisily took off, shattering the si- 
lence and startling us. In one cove near 
the shore on a large mound of earth we 
came upon a Canada goose sitting on a 
clutch of eight eggs. As we approached 
she flew off, then landed in the water a 
short distance away, honking loudly at 
us. We canoed away, hoping she would 
soon return to the nest. 

The cool air madę us hungry, and by 
late morning we were ready for lunch. 
We pulled the canoes onto the shore at 
the edge of a smali meadow, and while 
we enjoyed a chilly spring pienie a return- 
ing red-tailed hawk circled overhead. 
After lunch and morę canoeing the group 
paddled back to the launching site. We 
again saw the osprey, the goose had 
stopped her honking, turkey vultures 
circled overhead, and all was quite peace- 
ful at the Otter Creek deadwater. As we 
loaded the canoes back onto the cars, we 
knew that the waters we had traversed 
would soon vanish. Fields and woods 
would appear where once a temporary 
lakę had shown us the natural world from 
a temporary perspective. Spring would 
recede into summer, and this special sign 
of winter's demise would be no morę. 
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PRIYATE SIGNS SAY SPRING IS HERE 



7 urning Out the Cows 


The formula is to measure the ratę of 
growth of the grass, multiply by the 
amount of available pasture, and divide 
by the number of cows, after calculating 
how much each cow eats per day. When 
all these match it is time to turn the cows 
out to pasture. In actuality, the equation 
is morę like this: when a break occurs 
from planting corn, nonę of the machin- 
ery needs immediate repairs and atten- 
tion, and enough people can be gathered 


up to fix fences and form human bar- 
ricades, then the cows are turned out to 
pasture. 

On May 15 the young stock or heifers, 
many of which had never been in a pas¬ 
ture before, were to go out to green grass 
at Austin Cleaves's beautiful farm in East 
Montpelier. It promised to be an exciting 
day. At mid-morning, after their first 
feeding. Austin let 30 heifers out of their 
stanchions into a 10'xl20' wooden corral 


to allow them to "blow off steam." The 
cows charged the length of the corral in 
one great pack of thundering hoofs, 
flying dirt, wide eyes and flared nostrils. 
They stiffened their front knees and slid 
to a halt to avoid crashing into the end of 
the corral. Immediately the pack turned 
around in one jumbled motion and the 
cows at the rear became the leaders at the 
front. The performance seemed endless; 
finally the pace slowed down and the 
group began to break up. The heifers 
grew inquisitive, and gingerly stepped 
over to the sides of the pen. Rich Atkin- 
son, Austin's herdsman, said they were 
now at the "sniff stage," eager to absorb 
odors of their new environment and soon 
calm enough to let out. 

Austin Cleaves, owner of this Century 
Farm (a farm which has been in the same 
family for at least 100 years), instructed 
everyone to "get into position." Hired 
hands, neighbors, relatives and even 
journalistphotographers were included 
as part of the human fence to steer the 
heifers from the holding pen to their new 
summer home. The boards sealing the 
corral were slid back, and somewhere 
amidst the explosive din Austin was 
shouting, "Here we go!" Cows charged 
every which way; they seemed to have no 
conception nor care about where the pas¬ 
ture was. No training was necessary to be 
part of the blockade; flapping your arms 


Asparagus 



For Percy and 01ivia Gray of Plainfield it 
is hard to choose their most special "sign 
of spring" for in their combined 151 years 
they have collected several. Both prefer to 
be outdoors every minutę they can, and 
they have observed and celebrated morę 
indications of the coming season than 
most of us will ever notice. The first sign 
of spring for them is the departure of the 
flock of fifty to one hundred snów bun- 
tings they have sustained through 22 
winters. That farewell signifies the arrival 
of another special sign — the swallows 
and bluebirds that return to summer and 
raise families in their many birdhouses. 
Memorable for OHvia is removing saw- 
dust from the strawberry plants and 
finding tiny green leaves already formed. 
So is carrying the evergreen boughs away 
from the outside of the house, put there 
last November to hołd in the heat from 
the now unneeded furnace. For Percy 
spring means finding morę eggs under 


the chickens during his twice daily jaunts 
to the henhouse, and getting out his 16- 
year-old motor scooter which he loves to 
ride on snow-free and ice-free roads to 
visit neighbors and see what "new" is 
happening on the hill this spring. 

However, certainly the most delicious 
sign of spring at the Gray house is the as¬ 
paragus that suddenly pokes through the 
ground in late May. Asparagus is a 
miraculous vegetable. Once the roots are 
planted in a deep bed of manure, with 
little or no care you are rewarded each 
year with a multitude of tender and tasty 
spears that when lightly steamed taste 
like springtime itself. It would be less 
than fair to cali 01ivia and Percy's as¬ 
paragus a "private sign" of spring as they 
generously share their bounty with fam¬ 
ily, friends and neighbors. But for those 
who receive these delectable gifts of 
springtime, the earth and the Grays of 
Gray Road are no less special. 
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and hollering seems to come naturally 
when cows are galloping straight at you. 

Nancy Thomas, the herdsman's wife, 
was carrying her son Jared, aged 3. He 
didn't seem to impede her at all; in fact, 
she and Jared had four arms flapping be- 
cause Jared was hollering and waving his 
arms, too. George Atkinson, Rich's 
brother from Massachusetts, was carry¬ 
ing Geoffrey (aged 2 months) who man- 
aged to sleep through the entire event. 

Austin seemed to have a special intui- 
tion for where a wayward cow would go 


next. When a cow separated from the 
group, Austin was right there giving per- 
sonal incentive for the stray heifer to head 
for the pasture. Finally, the majority of 
the cows were in the pasture; only the 
most stubborn ones remained outside the 
fence. Some could be chased in singly, 
some were led with a grain bucket and 
the last ones had to be pushed. 

For Rich Atkinson, this, and the day 
the older milk cows go out to pasture, are 
"my favorite days, looked forward to all 
year." Even though it makes for longer 


hours — he must get up earlier to bring 
cows in before milking and at night the 
cows must be turned out to pasture — he 
says he would rather be out in the field 
than closed up in the barn. For the cows 
the therapeutic value of being in the pas¬ 
ture is quickly evident. "Getting out, get- 
ting exercise is the best medicine for a 
cow," says Rich. "All the aches and pains 
in their legs and feet heal up in a few 
months of sunshine and fresh air." 
Spring is that kind of tonie for most Ver- 
monters, not only the bovine type. 




CarWash 

Getting rid of the signs of winter — mud, 
road salt, grime — is a common sign of 
spring. Washing cars is a spring ritual, 
and sophomores at Spaulding High 
School in Barre washed 100 cars last May 
in order to raise $100 for this year's Junior 
Prom. About 40 students volunteered, 
working shifts of one or two hours. Morę 
girls than boys participated — because 
the Junior Prom is morę important to girls 
than to boys, explained Beth Titus, class 
secretary. One of the few boys present 
quipped that "Girls are not as lazy as 
boys." Pranks occurred predictably: a 
bucket of water spilled "accidentally" on 
someone's back, an "accidental" slip of the 
hose by one classmate soaked another. A 
car wash by teen-agers, when spring sun¬ 
shine is warm, usually is good clean fun. 
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Across Pastures and Hillsides: 

Here 
Come the 

SHEEP 

By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 


z 

o 
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A white and woolly population ex- 
plosion is underway in Vermont. 
Everywhere the pastures are blossoming 
with sheep. 

Only 3,000 of these creatures were 
munching Green Mountain grass in 1969. 
Today the number has soared to 15,000, 
and it is still climbing. In fact, Vermont's 
sheep population has been increasing 
faster than any other state's. 

The woolly beasts were so plentiful 
here in the 1830s that they dominated 
Vermont's agriculture, but after the Civil 
War they virtually disappeared. Why are 
sheep — so noble-looking, so simple- 
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minded — again flocking on the 
mountainsides? Have Vermonters dis- 
covered unexplored markets for woolen 
sweaters? For crown roasts of lamb? 

The answers are complicated. But for 
anyone concerned about the state's ag- 
ricultural futurę and its meadows-and- 
mountains scenery, the return of sheep is 
good news. 

One reason for the sheep's resurgence 
is a dynamie couple, Cornelia and Henry 
Swayze, who moved to a Tunbridge farm 
in 1964, intent on starting a mail-order 
mapie syrup business. Syrup, it turned 
out, was not enough. Starting a dairy 


farm was too expensive. So they opted 
for sheep. 

Today the Swayze's flock numbers 350. 
"We started with a dozen and just kept 
adding on," says Cornelia. In 1972, 
Henry became president of the Vermont 
Sheepbreeders Association, a post he 
held for four years. From 1978 until 1981, 
Cornelia was president. They sponsored 
workshops and madę surę that the state's 
postał workers were busy delivering in- 
formation on sheep and the Sheep¬ 
breeders Association. 

Meanwhile, inspired by the 1960s 
"back-to-the-land" interest, hundreds of 











Left: Susan Yates of Windsor feeds an orphaned lamb. Above: sheep graze in the Northeast Kingdom. 


young people were turning their backs on 
Boston, New York, and other cities and 
settling in Vermont. They had visions of 
farming. 

One such migrant was Shapleigh 
Smith, a Connecticut banker. He moved 
to Vermont in 1970 and, after working on 
a Christmas tree farm, he bought 138 
acres in Wolcott, complete with Christ¬ 
mas trees — and meadows for sheep. 

"The advantages of sheep are morę 
than economical," he says. "If you buy a 
farm, you have the land. What keeps that 
land open — and increases its net worth 
— are sheep/' 


Shapleigh and his wife, Diana 
Kappel-Smith, now have a flock of over 
200. Besides raising sheep and Christmas 
trees, they produce mapie syrup. And, 
according to many experts, such diver- 
sification is the route Vermont agriculture 
must take. 

"Sheep have a real place in Vermont, 
as part of a diversified agricultural pro¬ 
gram," says Dr. Paul Saenger, Livestock 
Extension Specialist at the University of 
Vermont. "You can combine raising 
sheep with a job in town, or with other 
types of farming." 

Sheep, he says, require less labor and 


less Capital investment than most kinds of 
agriculture. In fact, as the number of 
dairy farms in Vermont dwindles — be- 
cause of high operating costs, slashes in 
milk price supports, and a national 
surplus of dairy products — sheep can 
move into the unused barns and munch 
the unused hay. 

And, with forests gobbling up Ver- 
mont's unused cow pastures at a discon- 
certing ratę, sheep have yet another ad- 
vantage: wherever they graze on hillsides 
— presto! — clover-filled meadows ap- 
pear. Biological lawn mowers, sheep snip 
down weeds and shrubs better than a 
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"Sheep farmers get started in all sorts of ways. 
One family bought their first two sheep as 
'lawn mowers.' A Bondville dentist took 
six sheep as payment for a dental bill.” 



]ane Stillson (top) feeds sheep on her farm in Windsor. A Tunbridge couple , Cornelia and 
Henry Swayze (above), are recent presidents of the Vermont Sheepbreeders Association. 


"bush-hog" machinę. They eat 90 percent 
of everything growing in Vermont 
meadows. But the real magie begins after 
the "animals with the golden hooves" 
elear a field. Fed a little clover, they be- 
come automatic reseeding and fertilizing 
machines, trampling their smali round 
droppings, filled with clover seed, into 
the ground. Next spring, the meadow 
comes up in clover, ready for morę sheep. 

Charmed by such talents, Vermont's 
sheepbreeders are eager to spread the 
word, to enroll others in the growing 
number of sheep-tending Green Moun- 
taineers. And to get the state's nascent 
sheep industry up and kicking, the Ver- 
mont Sheepbreeders Association has be- 
gun a number of aggressive programs. 

In 1977, the Association wrote an 
eight-year "Blueprint for Expansion." 
Based on a national program designed to 
reverse an alarming decline in sheep 
farming across the country, the Vermont 
Blueprint aimed to double the number of 
sheep in Vermont, improve their quality, 
and develop better markets. 

To make it all happen, the Association 
created the "Vermont Sheep Project." 
Funded by a consortium of public and 
private agencies, the Project employs a 
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sheep expert, Becky Pearson. Her job? 
Educate Vermont sheep raisers. 

Inspired by the ProjecEs success — and 
spurred by pleas from the Sheepbreeders 
Association — the University of Vermont 
Extension Service has added a "sheep 
team/' three specialized county agricul- 
tural agents. Based in three different 
counties of the State (George Cook in 
Lamoille, John MacKillop in Addison, 
and William Kruesi in Windsor), they 
work extensively with sheep farmers. 

In January, 1982, the Extension Service 
also created the post of Livestock Exten- 
sion Specialist to work with non-dairy 
livestock, primarily beef cattle and sheep. 
Filling the post is Paul Saenger, who has 
a doctorate in animal nutrition from Pur- 
due University in Indiana. He works with 
the three county agricultural agents and 
does research on Vermont's homegrown 
livestock feeds. 

For Vermont's reborn sheep industry, 
these programs have been a shot of 
vitamins. "When I got here, my phone 
was ringing off the hook — the callers 
were all sheep people," says Saenger. 
Sheep Project Director Becky Pearson 
says that sheep producers are so eager for 
information that her job is a pleasure. 

Sheep farmers get started in all sorts of 
ways. One family bought their first two 
sheep as "lawn mowers/' naming them 
"Briggs" and "Stratton." A Bondville 
dentist took six sheep as payment for a 
dental bill. His flock multiplied. Now he 
markets sheep notecards and T-shirts, 
featuring drawings based on photo- 
graphs of his flock. One young woman, 
whose yearning for sheep started at age 
five, announced to her husband one 
morning that she was getting sheep. That 
afternoon she drove back home, sharing 
the front seat with two bleating lambs. 
Now she has 50 ewes. 

Hilda and Bill Yates, of Windsor, had 
sheep raising in their genes. BilFs ances- 
tors tended flocks in Plymouth in the 
1800s. Hilda's father stocked both dairy 
cows and sheep on his West Windsor 
farm. "I got my first six sheep from him," 
says Hilda. Today they have 150 ewes, 
which annually produce around 200 
lambs. "I want to make money with the 
sheep — they're not just for fun," she 
says. 

The Yateses are getting professional 
advice on sheep raising — they are mem- 
bers of the New England Sheep Industry 
Development Project. Along with the ten 
other Vermont participants, they have 
toured midwestern and Southern sheep 
farms and visited the sheep research cen¬ 
ter at Cornell University in Ithaca, New 


York. Bill Clement, project manager, 
visits their farm and offers advice. And he 
brings sheep experts from around the 
world to lecture in New England. 

"With sheep, you tend to move from 
fantasy to realism," says Hilda. "Today, 
morę people want to make sheep farming 
profitable." 

UVM Extension Agent Bill Kruesi 
agrees. He's a sheep farmer himself. To 
assist producers in putting morę cash into 
their pockets, he has helped organize an 
annual "barn clinic" that features dem- 
onstrations on every aspect of sheep pro- 
duction. Last year the clinic — co- 
sponsored by the Extension Service and 
the Windham Foundation (a philanthrop- 
ic organization that is restoring Graf- 
ton) — attracted over 600 participants. 

Held at the Foundation's Grafton 
headquarters, the clinic offered both 
space-age technology and skills dating 
back to Abraham in the Old Testament. 
For instance, one expert demonstrated a 
compute/s efficiency in analyzing the 
nutritional needs of lambs. In the next 
booth, a young woman demonstrated the 
ancient craft of spinning wool into yarn. 
And sheep dogs demonstrated how mas- 
terfully they could march six sheep across 
a field, herd them into a pen, or stop 
them dead in their tracks. 


Meanwhile, in a smali shed, one sheep 
expert was showing how to trim a ewe's 
hooves, while another was wrestling an 
uncooperative sheep onto its rump to 
demonstrate how to give injections. The 
Swayzes distributed brochures on their 
imported New Zealand electric fence, 
which keeps out predators, while 
Shoreham sheep farmer Todd Hescock 
sold copies of Sheą> Production, the na- 
tional sheep-farming magazine he pub- 
lishes. 

Clinic-goers stopped by the booth of 
the Green Mountain Spinnery to chat 
about the new Putney-based business's 
plans to buy 30,000 pounds of New Eng¬ 
land wool annually, spin it, and sell the 
yarn. Most sales will be through the mail. 

The Windham Foundation^ Grafton 
headquarters is an experiment in sheep 
raising. Working with the Swayzes, the 
Foundation is using its flock of 130 sheep 
to reclaim a meadow gone to scrub. 

"We bring the sheep up in May, after 
weaning the lambs, and rotate them 
among the pastures, so they elear and 
fertilize them," says Don Safford, the 
Foundation's assistant generał manager. 
"We're also trying to develop a morę 
meaty la mb, with fuller hindquarters. We 
hope to improve all Vermont lambs by 
experimenting with this flock." 



Hilda Yates (center) conducts a 4-H sheep clinic for Windsor County youngsters. 

The Yateses own 150 ewes, which annually produce about 200 lambs. 
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Managing the flock is Becky Pearson of 
the Vermont Sheepbreeders Associa- 
tion's special "Sheep Project." "When it 
comes to sheep," says Don Safford, "I 
just listen to Becky." 

Sheep producers around the State are 
doing the same. Becky grew up on a Mas¬ 
sachusetts farm and earned a bachelor's 
degree in animal production at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, where she worked 
with the schooFs sheep flock. Last May 
she received her Master's in animal sci¬ 


ence from Kansas State University. For 
three years she managed Kansas State's 
Sheep Teaching and Research Center. 
Now she is applying her knowledge in 
Vermont, visiting farmers across the 
State, evaluating their flocks, their feed, 
and anything else relating to sheep. 

Every month she conducts workshops 
for two groups of sheep producers. In 
one group are 20 experienced producers 
intent on streamlining their operations 
and boosting their profits. In the second 


group are some 100 producers, many of 
them neophytes. 

One of the beginners is Robert Barasch, 
a Montpelier psychologist. In 1965, he 
bought a 243-acre farm in Plainfield. At 
first, he and his wife raised goats, but 
eventually they became goat-farm drop- 
outs. "Eliminating the daily chore of milk- 
ing was a pleasure," he says. Worried 
about their meadows, the Barasches 
asked a State soil conservationist for ad- 
vice. "He told us that sheep can restore 



M isty sunlight filtered through the afternoon clouds high 
over the hills of Belmont, Vermont — the village with the 
highest altitude in the State. Young Fern Harris Melvin, a sheep 
dog handler, walked into the fenced-in ring with a black and 
white border collie trotting beside her. In a lush field behind the 
village post office, Fern, a long wooden cane in her hand, put 
"Kep," a sheep dog, through the commands dogs have been 
hearing for centuries. 

The brown haired woman, whose mother was born in Bel¬ 
mont, recommended using a one-syllable name for sheep dogs 
because "it comes out real quick." 

With a "Get the sheep, Kep," from Fern, Kep instantly leapt 
ahead and immediately herded the sheep between two hay 
bales which signified a gate in a field. During this feat, Kep ran 
from side to side to keep the sheep from straying. When the 
flock started to move too fast, a controlled "down" from Fern's 
lips was all that was necessary to make the dog crouch so Iow in 
the grass that he was almost invisible to the sheep. The audi- 
ence, clearly impressed by the bond between handler and dog, 
clapped yigorously. 

Fern called her partner over to her side and explained some of 
the other commands to the 50 or so people who had assembled 
for this demonstration. "My dog is five and one-half years old 
and was purchased in Quebec. If you want him to go clockwise, 
use 'come by.' If you want him to go in the other direction, or 
counterclockwise, the command is 'way to me.' A short 'that 
will do,' is a generał all-purpose command meaning to relax," 
explained Fern, who works with her husband and child on a 


smali farm near the village. 

"Down and stay" means the dog will lie down and wait in the 
grass until the animals calm down. Observing a dog and a hand¬ 
ler work together is impressive. The whole idea is to let the dog 
do the work, but at the same time not let it get so eager as to 
scare or rile up the sheep. During the exercise, Fern uses the 
commands in a series to maintain an efficient, controlled per¬ 
formance. In a demonstration at the University of Massachu¬ 
setts in June, 1982, she placed second in a competition with 
seven other handlers. 

Fern says Kep will also herd cows and pigs, quite a bargain for 
the $100 the family paid in 1977. Today, she explains, the dog 
would be worth $1,000 because of the training. 

A native of Springfield, Fern always had animals around 
when she grew up. She received an associate degree in Animal 
Science from the University of New Hampshire and worked in 
Bristol on a farm before starting her own farm in Belmont five 
years ago. Currently she milks seven goats twice each day. 

There are no dog problems at the Melvin farm because Kep 
rules with undisputed authority when stray dogs come around. 
Fern does not use tidbits of food for rewards during the han- 
dling and training process, but just "lots of praise." When he 
does a bad job, she says, "I take him by the scruff of the neck 
and look him in the eye and shake him." 

One woman, watching the Sunday afternoon demonstration, 
remarked after seeing the dog and handler in action: "I think 
dogs obey better than children." 

— Words and photographs by Daniel A. Ne ary, Jr. 
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old pastures," says Bob Barasch. "And 
then we got a brochure from the Swayzes 
about pasture reclamation." 

The Barasches started with two ewes in 
an old goat pasture. They soon added 13 
morę, plus a ram. And they joined the 
Vermont Sheep Project. "Just one lecture 
by Becky on the equation between feed 
and weight gain in lambs was worth the 
price of my membership," Bob Barasch 
says. 

He adds that his sheep are a business: 
they must pay for themselves. He plans 
to breed the ewes, sell the małe lambs for 
meat, keep the female lambs for breed- 
ing, shear the adults for wool — and 
build his flock slowly, just as Becky ad- 
vised. 

Members of the larger Sheep Project 
group, like Bob Barasch, may attend the 
lectures and receive advice as long as they 
wish. But the smaller group is limited to 
20 veteran producers, who can belong 
only one year. 

"I meet once a month with these 20 
producers, and I usually spend all day at 
their farms, going right through their 
sheep, evaluating their feed, their pastur-- 
ing, everything," says Becky. 

One cold, windy April day, the group 
met at the Fair Haven farm of Don 
Mitchell, current president of the Ver- 
mont Sheepbreeders Association. First on 
the agenda was a visit to the barn, where 
Don had 100 ewes and 147 loudly baaing 
lambs. The farmers examined the grain 
bin he built, his stored hay, his lambing 
shed. And they queried him on every- 
thing from the cost of his grain to how he 
convinces lambs to accept substitute 
mothers. 

Back in the house, the sheep farmers 
munched on — yes — lamb sandwiches, 
as Becky passed out information on in- 
jections and shearings. After lunch, there 
was a long discussion on marketing 
lambs. 

"Fm raising lambs for meat, and I want 
the lowest possible operating costs," says 
Don Mitchell, who started with only ten 
ewes. An author, as well as a farmer, 
Don's fable about sheep husbandry, The 
Souls of Lambs, was published in 1979 by 
Houghton Mifflin. 

"I think the Sheep Project has jolted 
people into better management/' says 
Nancy Kelley, a young member of the 
group, who has 50 ewes at her Danby 
farm. "At each farm visit, we learn some- 
thing useful." 

The Project is a "school" for sheep pro¬ 
ducers, says Cornelia Swayze, project 
administrator, who helped negotiate 
funds for the project from a stunning 



"The Grafton clinic offered both space-age 
technology and skills dating back to 
Abraham in the Old Testament." 


Dave Ketinard (top of page), a commercial 
sheep producer, “holds " a ewe in a light- 
weight metal cradle and shows how to trim 
her hooves. Karen Johnson (above), from 
Washington, gives a spinning demonstration 
at the Grafton barn clinic. The next clinic 
will be held April 30, 1983. Demonstrating 
shearing at the clinic is Hilaire Hennessy 
(right), from Perkinsuille. With practice, 
a shearer can handle 150 sheep in an 8-hour day. 
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array of agencies: the Vermont Depart- tential breeding ewes. Before, sellers and 
ment of Agriculture, the Vermont De- buyers had no way to get together. The 
partment of Education, the state's Association also has begun a "cull ewe" 
Agency of Development and Community sale, which helps producers cull from 
Affairs, the Extension Service, the Wind- their flocks ewes that are unprofitable be- 
ham Foundation, and the Vermont cause of infertility and other problems. 
Sheepbreeders Association. Meanwhile, Vermont's sheep produc- 

So far, the "schoors" record is excel- ers are becoming astute marketeers. Since 
lent. In 1981, the Association held its first most of the their profit comes from lambs 
ewe lamb sale, saving from slaughter po- for the table, farmers are mastering fed- 



“Vermont's sheep population has been 
growing faster than any other state's." 



eral grading standards and the daunting 
economics of the lamb chop. 

"Smali producers can sell their lambs to 
friends and neighbors," says Paul 
Saenger. "But when you outgrow that 
market, you've got a problem." 

Solutions? Last year some 25 northern 
Vermont sheep farmers formed the 
"Green Mountain Lamb Growers 
Coopera tive." According to one of the 
founders, Geoff Naylor, of Waterville, 
through the Cooperative producers sell 
choice, graded lamb directly to consum- 
ers. A touch of Madison Avenue helps 
— advertisements, publicity, and 
brochures fuli of menu suggestions. How 
about Denver lamb spareribs? Indian 
lamb curry? Garlic leg of lamb? 

Of course, wool is important, too. In 
1968, the Sheepbreeders Association 
started the "Yarn Project" to spin and sell 
Vermont wool. And it began another 
project to market unspun fleeces. 

In fact, all over the Green Mountains 
spinning wheels and looms are whirring. 
Every spring, the state's weavers gather 
at Burklyn Manor, in East Burkę, for the 
"Burklyn Sheep and Wool Festival." 
Sponsored by the "Friends of Burklyn," 
founded to preserve the elegant old es- 
tate, the Festival is an ode to wool. On 
display in one barn are heavy-fleeced 
Corriedales, Dorsets, and Hampshires. In 
the barnyard, professional shearers sit 
protesting sheep on their rumps and snip 
away their fleeces. One wiggly black 
sheep, "Fred," bleats in indignation 
while his owner averts her gazę and says, 
"I can't look." 

Elsewhere, at the Burklyn Festival, 
spinners are competing for prizes. Lamb 
shish kebabs are selling fast. And 
Festival-goers are straggling up the hill, 
serenaded by folksingers, to the lunch 
tables — lambburgers, of course. After- 
wards, an auction: looms, prize-winning 
wool shawls, best-of-show fleeces. 
"What am I bid for this beautiful fleece?" 
cries the auctioneer. "Remember — it was 
a whole winter's work for a sheep named 
Pierre." 

So it goes, all over Vermont — sheep 
are populating the landscape. Their 
number has increased by 20 percent sińce 
1981. In 1969, the Vermont Sheepbreed¬ 
ers Association had ordy 14 paid mem- 
bers. Today, it has nearly 400. 

Move over, Holsteins. Here come the 
sheep. 
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Members of the Vermont Sheep Project listen to Don 
Mitchell (center in both photos), currentpresidentofthe 
Yermont Sheepbreeders Assn., at his Fair Haven farm. 






















Caledonia County, Richard W. Brown 



Spring Is A Conąuest 

A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 
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East Calais, Lois Moulton 


S PRING is hesitant, arrwing quietly in the ualleys, and gently 
trying to climb the hillsides. Its grasp is tentative because the 
uplands still belong to winter long after the lowlands have melted 
their resistance. Winter threatens to exert its dominion again — 
and frequently does. Spring retreats, and then returns to try again. 
Earthy smells are where it camps. Gradually it softens the 
stiffness of winter and climbs upward once morę — at the pace of 
100 feet each day when sunshine warms the journey. Spring has many 
ups and downs before it surmounts what Robert Frost called "the 
hills of view," but ultimately it preoails. The triumph is glorious 
because the journey is arduous. Countrymen are like spring itself — 
tentative in assuming its arrwal is safe from a sudden backslide. 

But on days when a disc harrow turns the earth for spring planting, 
and two neighbors can talk with confidence about the growing season 
ahead, spring has done morę than explore. Spring has conquered. 





Readinc, R. J. Alzner 
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Fletcher, Bob Davis 
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Hepaticas and Red Trillium, Passumpsic, George Cahoon, Jr. 

































T ^HE CONQUEST creates a dominion that beckons discovery 

by all who have waited for its foothold to be secure. Spring woods 
invite strollers because here the budding leaves and slanting light 
offer a seasonal glow that is mysterious and alluring —and promising , 
too. Soon these trees will be thickly green, by mid-june giving the 
Green Mountain State the rich hue that explains its nickname. 
Hepaticas and red trillium add color to the greenery. When apple 
blossoms festoon the orchards the dominion of spring is aromatic as 
well as scenie. Spring is exultant when it can defy the snowy 
mantle of winter by stringing its white garland of innocence 
across the landscapes of May. 



Mg. 


Strafford, R. J. Alzner 












Johnson, Michael Bouman 


T J-IE CONQUEST includes Main Street and all the other streets 

where Vermonters live and ivork and go to school. It keeps a person out- 
of-doors after seven o'clock in the evening to savor the freshness, and 
has people out of their beds early the next morning to luxuriate in the 
completeness of it. Spring overflows into summer; the “longest day 
of the year" marks the transition. The arduous journey, the conquest, 
the fulfillment: each year the wonder of this cycle recurs. <**> 




























The Vermont Way of Life 
Comes Naturally 

By Ronald Rood 


For 30 years Ronald Rood kas been a prolific naturę writer, living in 
Lincoln , Vermont, and traoelling often throughout Vermont tospeak to 
youngsters in schools and to other groups. We asked him to recount 
some of his experiences as a naturalist in Vermont. This is his report. 
— Ed. 

Y es, ignore the Vermont way of life at your peril. 

When you're a naturę writer it's hard to tell which Ver- 
monters are morę interesting: wild or civilized, native or adopt- 
ed. That farm tractor, for instance, is picturesque out in the 
fields, but now and again it takes to the highway. When it pulls 
out in front of you, hauling a load of hay or manure, it's best to 
follow along quietly. To do otherwise may be hazardous to 
your health. 

If you're stuck behind a manure spreader, just be patient. It'll 
soon turn off to bestow its blessings on some local field. That's 
how many farmers take care of all that manure in the winter. 

Besides, the spreader may be run by a power takeoff from the 
tractor. One of the morę impressive sights Tve witnessed was 
when a motorist got behind a load of the stuff just before a stop 
signal. The motorist tooted an impatient horn and the startled 
farmer threw the spreader into gear. 

Not the tractor, you understand. The spreader! 

Most of the time, however, travel is a joy. In hundreds of 
visits to schools and meetings of all kinds over these thirty 
years, I usually get to my destination with no trouble at all. 

Some of my most memorable visits have been in the class- 
room. Although Tve spoken at schools across the country, I 
enjoy Vermont kids the most. 

Here in Vermont, our youngsters are not as worldly wise as 
their counterparts in metropolitan New York, say, or the San 
Francisco Bay Area. They haven't been everywhere and done 
everything. There are still a few things that are new. 

One time, for instance, I gave a talk about Hawaii at a 
grammar school. Peg and I had brought back souvenirs of our 
trip — a woven palm leaf hat; a jar of black sand; a few carved 
kukui seeds; several pieces of volcanic lava. We passed the ob- 
jects around so the children could get the feel of each one. 

I told those young Vermonters about the fiery origin of the 
Hawaiian Islands: how that volcanic outflow was so blistering 
hot that even rainsoaked trees would burst into flames the in¬ 
stant the molten rock touched their trunks. Then I passed 
around the chunks of lava. 

After a few minutes I asked the children to return everything. 
Up to the front came the black sand, the kukui nuts, the woven 
palm leaf hat. Up, too, came a smali boy, carefully cradling a 
piece of lava. There was a look of wonder on his face. 

"Mr. Rood," he said, half whispering as he held out the rock 
that had just passed through so many hands, "it's still warm!" 
Along with such delightful and uncritical acceptance goes 


another bit of artlessness: saying what you think. This direct- 
ness of speech, common to youngsters everywhere, is especially 
so in our Green Mountains. Speaking your mind, it seems, goes 
with being a Vermonter — even a little one. 

So I shouldn't have been surprised when I heard from Albert. 
He was just being natural. 

Td spoken in the classrooms at the Catamount School in 
Bennington and one of the teachers asked each child to write a 
thank-you notę to me. In a few days I received a brown en- 
velope containing about two dozen letters — including AIbert's, 
which I quote in its entirety: 

' Dear Mr. Rood our teacher says we have to write and thank 
you for coming. Thank you for coming. Albert." 

A smali correspondent in Enosburg Falls took a different view 
of visits by unconfined naturalists. "Tm glad you came to talk to 
us," she said, "instead of going off into the woods." 

Another girl struggled with the words but I got the message 
— I think. "Do rabbits have fleas?" she wondered. "Because I 
have three of them." 

There are the phone calls, too. One came from the teen-ager 
who'd seen "an animal the size of a cat but with the nose of a 
pig and the taił of a rat" and who thus announced the presence 
of the Virginia opossum as far north as the Canadian border. 

There was also the lady in Waitsfield. She called me one eve- 
ning after dark. There was a noise outside "— sort of mechani- 
cal, like a clacking or pinging, Mr. Rood." It had been in her 
neighbor's woods; now it was close to her own house. 

She wondered aloud what manner of creature it could be. "If I 
didn't know better," she said, Td think the Martians had 
landed." 

I mentally sorted the possibilities. "How loud is it?" I asked. 
"And would you say it was high in pitch or Iow —." 

"Here," she said, "listen for yourself." 

She took the phone to the window. In a moment I heard the 
sound of the mysterious intruder: the pennywhistle "toot-toot- 
toot" of one of North America's smallest birds of prey — the 
robin-sized saw whet owi. 

On and on it goes: getting a person-to-person phone cali from 
an owi. Trying to out-talk a mowing machinę under the Grange 
hall window. I even finished a speech in a covered bridge near 
Belvidere when a rainstorm came uninvited to a lawn party. On 
another occasion I strolled a woodland trail with five-year-old 
Jared Buker, who solemnly peered right and left, announcing 
"We are on a naturę walk. Maybe we will find some naturę." 

Being a naturalist is sometimes hard on my family. When a 
boy at a college dance asked my daughter, Janice, what I did for 
a living, and she told him I was a naturalist, he must have 
figured he hadn't heard her right. He regarded her awhile, fas- 
cinated. Then he found his tongue. "Even in the winter," he 
asked, "does he run around like that?" ofr 
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D isembarking from the Ticonderoga 
last summer a visitor to the Shel- 
burne Museum was overheard saying: "It 
served one role all those years and no w 
it's serving another. Isn't it wonderful?" 
Indeed it is. 

The word "unique" is sparingly used in 
the world of antiques because morę than 
one specimen usually survives, but this 
last great North American sidewheel 
steamboat has no counterpart. The 
reason is obvious: were it not for an ex- 
traordinary chain of events she would 
have steamed into oblivion with her 
hundreds of sister ships that long graced 
America's lakes, rivers, bays, and 
sounds. 

As the only engine-powered con- 
veyance before the locomotive, the 
steamboat settled the nation's water- 
ways. Even during the early decades of 
the automobile, sidewheelers continued 
to prosper on certain waterways like 
Long Island Sound and the New York- 
Albany-Montreal run, an inland route 
that encompassed (with raił connections) 
the Hudson River, Lakę George and Lakę 
Champlain. 

The last of Champlain's 29 sidewheel¬ 
ers, the Ticonderoga was launched in 1906 
at Shelburne Harbor as a passenger and 
freight packet. Even after she lost that 
business in the 1920s, she managed to 
survive as an automobile ferry and ex- 
cursion boat until the Second World War, 
when gasoline rationing briefly returned 
her to profitable passenger service among 
the Lake's ports. 

A public fundraising campaign saved 
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FROM THE BOTTOM UP THE 

wnry, 
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By Ralph Nading Hill 





































her from the wrecker in 1950. The next 
year she gained a further reprieve when 
the Shelburne Museum purchased her 
and continued, against mounting obsta- 
cles, to run her through the season of 
1953. By then the retirement of her coal- 
burning, hand-fired boilers, an unheard- 
of 47 years old, had become mandatory. 

The building of the Shelburne Museum 
had sufficiently progressed by 1954 for its 
founder, Mrs. J. Watson Webb, to enter- 
tain the fantastic idea of moving the Ti 
from the foot of Shelburne Bay almost 
two miles overland to the Museum 
grounds. There, hopefully, the Ti would 
become the piece de resistance among the 
MuseunTs structures and collections. 
When she madę her unprecedented por- 
tage on a cradle astride two sets of railroad 
tracks the Ti was nearly fifty years old. If 
she had not had a Steel hull — another of 
the "ifs" upon which her existence de- 
pended — she would neither have sur- 
vived to make the trip nor could she have 
withstood it. Ali but two of her predeces- 
sors had wooden hulls, nonę of them last- 
ing morę than three decades. 

Although she took some getting used 
to in her landlocked basin, her architec- 
ture and the history she represented 
greatly complemented the MuseunTs 
other structures. Her richly appointed in¬ 
terior and her gleaming vertical engine, a 
vestige of Thomas Newcomen's first suc- 
cessful walking beam engine (designed to 
pump water out of Cornish coal mines), 
were models of hand workmanship. The 
public was fascinated. Those who had 
never ridden on her were just as in- 




Friends of the Shelburne Museum 
have raised $117,500 to match every 
dollar of a federal grant to restore 
this famous sidewheeler, first 
launched on Lakę Champlain in 
1906. The Grand Stairway to the 
Stateroom Hall (opposite page) is 
both graceful and ornate. The oertical 
engine (left) fascinates students of 
American technology. A stateroom 
(below) shows the comfort prouided 
to overnight traoelers on the "Ti." 
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trigued as those who had, the reason of 
course being that change was accelerating 
so swiftly that she had already become as 
much an anachronism as a Revolutionary 
War frigate. Mystified children looked 
upon her as they might a space ship that 
had just touched down. 

In 1963 the United States Department 
of the Interior declared the Ticonderoga a 
national historie landmark. With this 
prestigious citation came the obligation of 
preserving the boat indefinitely in her 
original condition. This responsibility 
was morę easily accepted than fulfilled; 
by the late 1970s it had become obvious 
that unless drastic action were taken her 
wooden superstructure hadn't a prayer of 
surviving another five years, much less 
indefinitely. 

The problem, of course, was the un- 
remitting assault of sun, ice, snów, and 
rain upon her 220 feet of canvas decks, 
and the inevitable rot caused by seepage 
into the structure. Although canvas, set 
in paint on wood, and painted on top, af- 
fords superior protection, it is vulnerable 
to shrinking and expanding, thawing and 
freezing, and to the scraping of the spe- 
cial wooden shovels used to remove 
heavy falls of wet snów from the hur- 
ricane deck. While the decks are slanted 
fore and aft and from amidships to both 
sides, scuppers emplaced to drain water 
don't discharge as effectively on a sta- 
tionary vessel as on one in motion. 

The restoration began in 1979 with a 
National Trust for Historie Preservation 
grant of $10,500, matched by the 
Museum, to sandblast and paint the Steel 
hull — the philosophy being that the 
work should start from the bottom up. 
No one had much idea of the ultimate 
cost except that it would be very expen- 
sive, and that with 34 other buildings to 
maintain, the Museum could ill afford to 
commit a sum, perhaps rising to six 
figures, on this one project. 

A stroke of good fortunę befell the 
Ticonderoga early the following year: 
through the Vermont Division of Historie 
Preservation, with the help of the Con- 
gressional delegation, the Museum re- 
ceived a federal grant of $117,500, until 
then the largest ever awarded in the State. 
Its source was a special grant by Congress 
of $5,000,000 for the restoration of the 
country's historie ships. There was a very 
important string attached: the Museum 
had to match this appropriation. 

With little notion of how that would be 
done, the work went forward, or rather 
upward above the hull, under the super- 
vision of Robert Francis, who had had 
experience as a ship carpenter building 


"Nothing on a steamboat is square or level and almosł euery 
stick of wood has differenł dimensions." Workmen on the “Ti" 
resolved problems of carpentry from fore to aft. “Ticonderoga 
of Burlingtona section of the aft , was removed and replaced. 


wooden subchasers at the Shelburne 
Harbor Shipyard during World War II. 
Later he supervised the restoration or re- 
construction of all the other 34 buildings 
at the Museum. Since ships are built of 
Steel these days, the art of the ship car¬ 
penter is all but lost, yet ship carpenters 
you must have, because nothing on a 
steamboat is square or level and almost 
every stick of wood has different dimen¬ 
sions. 

This characteristic was never morę 
graphically demonstrated than in the re- 
placement of all 44 sponson braces, which 
support that part of the superstructure 
extending outward from the hull on both 
sides of the vessel. Since the hull is ellip- 


tical no two sponson braces are the same 
length and sińce they, too, are elliptical 
they had to be individually shaped of 
hard Douglas fir. 

The amount of new decking and caulk- 
ing required in the quarters and on the 
cross or freight deck would have 
disheartened all but the most zealous 
crew. Paneled sidehouses covering the 
paddlewheels, whole sections of tongue 
and groove coverboard beneath the can- 
vas on the hurricane deck, and even 
hatchways had to be rebuilt. The entire 
hurricane deck was re-covered with 
heavy canvas available only from Singa- 
pore. Stanchions, posts, and sections of 
railing were replaced or repaired with 
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Shelburne Museum Photocraphs 


The amount of neio decking, caulking, and 
painting "would have disheartened all but 
the most zealous crew ." The Goodyear 
Company of Windsor reproduced 44,000 of 
the original interior rubber deck tiles 
(bottom) and donated part of their cost. 






graving pieces. New ropę netting for 
the railings around the hurricane and 
promenadę decks, and special canvas 
boots for the posts were madę up in the 
Museum shops. Single tasks, like replac- 
ing 440 feet of heavy oak outboard rub- 
bing guard, consumed not days but 
weeks. Layers of paint and varnish had to 
be stripped away and the entire boat 
painted outside and in from the boiler 
room to the top of the stack. 

The morę that was done the morę, 
seemingly, remained to be done, and one 
summer of restoration became two. 
Curved piąte glass in the pilot house and 
stateroom hall, and cracked skylight 
panes, frosted and etched with ornamen- 


tal T's around the turtle deck, were re¬ 
produced with no little exertion. Nearly a 
hundred chairs and settees were rebuilt 
and reupholstered with slate-blue 
mohair. The stateroom hall carpet was 
meticulously reproduced from a sample 
of the original. 

A year-long search for red interlocking 
rubber tile (long sińce removed) that orig- 
inally graced the recess and purser's 
office seemed to have ended in failure, 
until a chance visit to the heel and sole 
division of the Goodyear Company in 
Windsor revealed that new moulds could 
be madę and the tile stamped out of 
sheets of synthetic rubber designed for 
shoes. Forty-four thousand pieces of tile. 
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their cost mercifully reduced as a chari- 
table contribution by the Goodyear 
people, were delivered and painstakingly 
installed by another of the Museum's sea- 
soned artisans, Ernest Moalli. 

The cost of all this, although a fraction 
of what it might have been if a crew of 
specialists had to be imported, was run- 
ning into big money. To match the gov- 
ernment grant Benjamin Mason, director 
of the Museum, lost little time launching 
a public fundraising campaign, con- 
ducted by some of the same people who 
had done so thirty years previously. 

No one was prepared for the response 
because no one had calculated the affec- 
tion lakę dwellers had for their boat. By 
April 30, 1982 they had contributed 
$116,090 in cash and materials. With only 
$1,410 remaining to match the govern- 
ment grant, and with a grand total thus 


Upholstery and carpeting were 
meticulously reproduced from 
samples of original coverings. 
Nearly 100 chairs and settees 
were rebuilt and covered with 
mohair. Although landlocked 
sińce 1955, the “Ti" at night, 
with its lights aglow, looks 
afloat again, carrying passengers 
on Lakę Champlain while orches¬ 
tra musie echoes from the deck. 
Beginning on May 14 the “Ti" 
and all other structures at the 
Shelburne Museum will be 
open daily, 9:00-5:00. 
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far of $233,590, which would cover most 
of the restoration, Mason decided it was 
time to celebrate. 

On July 31st caterers in three large tents 
near the gangplanks strove to stretch 
their provisions as almost one thousand 
people trooped aboard the new Ticon- 
deroga. A thunderstorm had just passed 
and the atmosphere cleared in the 
twilight as the musie of Weed's Imperial 
Orchestra of Enosburg Falls echoed from 
the deck — just as the same musie from 
the same band had done three decades 
previously along the shores of Cedar 
Beach and Thompson^ Point, Essex, 
Plattsburgh and St. Albans. With the 
lights streaming from three decks and 
from every window and porthole, a 
stranger would never have guessed that 
the Ti has had two lives — the one afloat 
and this one ashore. 





























WILDLIFE REPORT: 


Vermont's New Critters 


By Charles W. Johnson, Vermont State Naturalist 



T he moose stood there, head high, 
ears twitching, silent and awesome. 
Then in an undulating slow motion she 
headed down to the pond and almost 
glided into the water. Halfway hidden in 
willows and other tali shrubs I watched 
raptly as she entered the water and began 
uprooting pond lilies, tossing some pads 
over her head as if to swat the deer flies 
swarming around. Water poured off her 
long snout, and I could hear her crunch- 
ing the tubers of the lilies. Those 
moments, etched in memory from a day 
in the Wenlock Wildlife Management 
Area in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom, 
are a special treasure — a privilege of my 
era, a gift from the past. 


John Hall Yermont Fish & Gamę Dept. 










If one values the joy of seeing wild 
animals, then the greatest fortunę is to be 
lucky enough to watch such a moose in 
its native home. But even as I beheld this 
majestic creature — she must have 
weighed 700 to 800 pounds and stood six 
feet at the shoulders — I almost became 
angry with myself when, after some time 
observing her, I felt I should leave on 
some pretext of a commitment. My brief 
acquaintance with this moose showed all 
too clearly that what we regard as rare 
this moment can quickly become the 
commonplace. What is usual for our 
generation can pass into obscurity in the 
next. 

Moose roamed in Vermont long before 
the explorers arrived in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. In fact, it appears that early 
white settlers depended on them for meat 
as much as they did on deer or other 
plentiful gamę. In the years between 1600 
and 1750, when people were hacking 
their lives out of wilderness, few if any 
laws governed their conduct with wild 
animals. Most every living thing could be 
hunted, at any time of year: for food, as a 
feared danger, as a commercial enter- 
prise, or simply as sport. We read ac- 
counts of how one hunter killed 80 to 100 
moose in a single New England winter, or 
of 100 ducks falling to one gun some 
spring or fali day. It is hard for us to 
comprehend such taking; we would cali it 
gluttony, perhaps. But then we have not 
known what it was like to stand before 
unfathomable forests and see wild ani¬ 
mals as thick as flies, or hear the cries of 
wolves and mountain lions and have no 
security beyond our own resources. 

But it did not take us long to change the 
scene. By the mid-19th century the New 
England forests had virtually disap- 
peared, first to newly-arrived farmers, 
later to rapacious loggers. With the 
forests went the animals that depended 
on their shelter, their unbounded terri- 
tory, and the protection from humans 
they offered. By then moose were all but 
extirpated from Vermont, though a few 
managed to straggle on. So very scarce, 
too, became the other legendary wilder¬ 
ness animals — the mountain lion, timber 
wolf, pine marten, and lynx. By the end 
of the century all had practically vanished 
from this section of North America, 
victims of changing landscapes, unrelent- 
ing trapping and hunting, and shrinking 
wildlands. 

Fathers and grandfathers who grew up 
in the Northeast had little hope of ever 
seeing a moose. But the chances for us 
have been getting better. Morę and morę 
frequently do we see this largest of deer, 


especially in its rightful place in the broad 
evergreen swath of boreal forest, running 
from central Maine through New Hamp- 
shire and into northeastern Vermont. 
Even the casual motorist sees them now 
with some regularity, and hikers in those 
regions remark on the abundance of 
moose signs in wetlands and uplands 
alike. 

State wildlife biologists, in the absence 
of thorough population censuses, are 
hesitant to give estimates of the number 
of moose now in Vermont. But most will 
guess that between 100 and 200 live here, 
and the number is increasing. They are 
quick to warn, however, that the appear- 
ance of moose in unusual places, like in 
downtowns or mixing with cows, is not a 
sign they are moving into heretofore un- 
used territory. Rather, such individuals 
are probably infected with the disorient- 
ing and fatal brainworm, Pneumostron- 
gylus tenuis, a parasite present in most 
deer but which seems most seriously to 


affect moose, especially as they stretch 
their rangę southward from the spruce-fir 
zonę. In fact, there is evidence that deer 
pass on the disease to moose where their 
ranges merge. 

Many of the changes we have wit- 
nessed in our wildlife populations — and 
they have been numerous — we must at- 
tribute to our attitudes toward such 
neighbors, to our needs as humans, to 
how we gained our livings from the land. 
Indeed, we have seen some remarkable 
changes: the white-tailed deer was once 
on the verge of extinction here, due to the 
decimation of the forests last century. The 
often pesky beaver would tell the same 
story. 


But we cannot blame this on ourselves. 
Many species have come and gone long 
before our presence, or at least some be¬ 
fore our numbers became significant. 
Changing climates, the work of Indians, 
or other untold influences must account 
for many disappearances. Tusks and 
bones let us know that the woolly mam- 
moth — an extinct type of Arctic elephant 
— lived here soon after the passing of the 
last glacier some 8000 years ago. Whales 
and ocean clams also lived in salt water 
that filled in the Champlain Valley, 
around the fringes of the retreating 
glacier. And within memory of white 
people's history in Vermont lived the 
wilderness-loving elk (whose antlers 
were found in Sabin Pond, some twenty 
miles north of Montpelier), and wood- 
land caribou which probably migrated 
through the area. Both were on their way 
out as white people appeared on the 
scene. 

But the world changes, sometimes im- 


perceptibly by our scalę of time, yet with 
a certainty measured by other means. 
And we change — in our work, in at¬ 
titudes, in moralities. Now we no longer 
see most hillsides bare of trees and 
grass-green because of sheep and cattle. 
Vermont died as pure pastureland: the 
rich Midwest farmlands, the Civil War, 
the railroad, industrialization of America, 
all madę surę of that, by siphoning off the 
work force. The farms died, but the forest 
was born again. And in the meantime we 
became "civilized." We no longer de¬ 
pended on wild animals for our food, nor 
shuddered to hear the scream of 
mountain lions, nor watched a sky dark- 
ened for hours by passenger pigeons. 


Opposite page: The young buli moose is strolling in the Winooski River in East Montpelier and 
(below) the fisher cat has a rodentfor dinner. Below: This wild turkey hen was photographed in Pawlet. 
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Past abuses and present losses became 
evident as we watched wild things disap- 
pear. We led ourselves to conservation 
out of necessity. 

We have sińce put a lot of time and 
money into the ethical labors of conser- 
vation, and we are beginning to see some 
results. Perhaps no story is morę illustra- 
tive, morę heartening, or morę spectacu- 
lar than that of the wild turkey. 

10,000 Wild Turkeys 


Great flocks of turkeys once occupied 
much of North America east of the Missis- 
sippi River, from Canada to the Gulf 
Coast, wherever nut-producing trees 
provided ample food. Indians, white 
explorers, and settlers madę fuli use of 
these birds, but despite heavy hunting 
the species endured. However, as the 
New England forests fell heavily in the 
19th century, turkeys here became scarce. 
The pure wild stock of turkeys apparently 
was eliminated from Vermont by 1856. 
Even in the best of years they were never 
plentiful here, and the Southern part of 
the State held the best populations where 
oaks, hickories, and (formerly) chestnuts 
provided steady food. 

With the regrowth of the forests after 
the turn of the present century, the old 
familiar wooded landscape emerged, but 
without its old companions, the wild tur¬ 
keys. They had retreated too far for recol- 
onization, to the seclusion of forested 
hills in central Pennsylvania and south- 
western New York. Feeling the time was 
right and the new forests inviting once 
again, Vermont Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 
ment officials decided in 1968 to try re- 
storing wild turkeys to the State. That first 
winter biologists trapped 17 in New York, 
brought them over the border, and set 
them free in the town of Pawlet, an area 
judged to have ideał conditions for tur¬ 
keys. The next winter 14 morę birds madę 
the trip, this time to Castleton. 

The biologists' research and hunches 
paid off handsomely. From a start of 31 
birds 14 years ago, the population of tur¬ 
keys in Vermont has skyrocketed. Today 
the number is probably over 10,000! The 
rangę they now fili is even greater than 
the historical one, partly due to the 
biologists' assistance by transferring tur¬ 
keys over the barriers of mountains into 
new counties and towns. Turkeys have 
become, once again, a popular gamę bird 
here, with a spring and fali hunting sea- 
son in the Southwest quarter of the State. 
As a surę sign of success, we have even 
provided our own birds to other States 
(Maine, New Hampshire, and New Jer- 
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sey) and other countries (West Ger¬ 
many), so that they could begin similar 
stocking programs. 

So as we drive the backroads of Ver- 
mont, at any time of year, we may well 
see a bit of Vermont's wildlife history 
flock up to trees, or streak across the 
road, or scratch around corn stubble for 
fali food, or head to forests for acorns and 
beechnuts. And if we are on foot in the 
spring, we may hear the distinctive gob- 
ble of the małe turkey. 

Once when I was giving a talk about 
Vermont mammals to a group of school 
children, I held up a stuffed specimen of a 
fisher I had brought with me, and started 
to expound. But the wide-eyed students 
wouldn't let me get very far with my 
story. They had better ones: "My mother 
wouldn't let me walk to school alone 
'cause a fisher-cat would attack me." 
And: "They killed one of our cows." 
Clearly, I held an animal that caught their 
interest. 

Fishers Are No Longer Rare 


Often called "fisher-cat" because of its 
quasi-resemblance to a large cat, the 
fisher is actually cousin to weasels, 
skunks, and otters — long-bodied, long- 
tailed, short-legged predators with large 
scent glands at the base of their tails. It's 
large for a weasel: males may weigh up to 
12 pounds and be greater than 3 feet from 
tip of nose to tip of taił, with females half 
that size. But its reputation as a ruthless 
night-stalker akin to its northern relative, 
the wolverine (which did live in Vermont 
in ancient times), is not really deserved. I 
feel sometimes that such mythology, 
though based on kernels of truth, we 
create simply because we need some 
animals to fear. We need to reaffirm our- 
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of Vermont, yet persisted in the wilds of 
Maine and New Hampshire and Canada, 
despite heavy logging of softwoods and 
hardwoods and frequent forest fires. As 
the forests redeveloped, the bark- 
gnawing and tree-girdling porcupine re- 
turned. Indeed, the porcupine's come- 
back was so strong that it began to pose a 
serious problem to lumber industries in 
the State. Unfortunately, the animal that 
could help with this problem, the fisher, 
had not returned. The fisher had the 
additional impediments to dispersal of 
very Iow numbers, a Iow reproductive 
ratę, and its need for large hunting- 
grounds. One fisher may require over a 
hundred square miles of territory. 

So we came to help. Beginning in 1959 
and continuing for 8 years, the Vermont 
Forests and Parks Department, with as- 
sistance from the Fish and Gamę De¬ 
partment, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the State of Maine, captured fishers 
from the remnant Maine population and 
brought them to Vermont. They were set 
loose in areas suffering heavy porcupine 
damage and were given complete protec- 
tion from hunting or trapping. By 1974 
wildlife biologists had evidence that 
fishers had successfully colonized old 
ranges and were making it on their own. 
They were doing well enough, in fact, to 
withstand some trapping again, except 
that now trapping would be used as a tool 
for gathering morę data on their popula¬ 
tion and would be closely watched from 
season to season. 

Fishers are no longer rare, but by their 
naturę they will never be common. I have 
seen several Crossing roads in their sinu- 
ous, arched-backed gait. They appear to 
be holding their own in their prime rangę 
and to be doing the job on porcupines 
that they were "hired" to do. 

Our original motivation to get the 
fisher back may have been based on eco- 
nomic interests in timber, but the end re- 
sult (at least the "end" of this episode) is 
that we have helped restore the forest as a 
complete system. We have also madę an 
important reacquaintance, not with a 
handshake, but with a silent welcoming 
home. 

Salmon Return After 200 Years 


I have heard Vermont referred to as the 
"west coast of New England," and one 
animal particularly strengthens this 
image of the region's cohesiveness: the 
Atlantic salmon. For years before the 
Connecticut River's passage to the ocean 
was interrupted by dams, each April was 
a celebration of the salmon returning 


selves as "beings," distinct from "human 
beings," and part of our imagination re- 
quires wildness. 

The fisher mystique comes partly from 
the fact that, like most weasels, it is a 
stealthy and wide-ranging predator. 
Further, it is not particular about what it 
eats. To quote one author, it goes after 
". . . snowshoe hares, carrion, white- 
tailed deer [weakened or dying onesj, 
shrews, mice, squirrels, smali birds, am- 
phibians, fishes, insects, apples, and 
beechnuts. It has gained a special renown 
for its ability to kill porcupines, which it 
does with regularity." 

It is not an especially good tree climber, 
but once aloft it is agile and strong 
enough to handle the lumbering 
porcupine. If ever you get a chance to see 
a fisher up close, take a look at the size of 
its paws and claws; you will see im- 
mediately why it may need only one 
swipe to elear a porcupine out of a tree! A 
fisher is able to attack a porcupine's un- 
protected belly; even if it gets quilled in 
the process, the quills seem to pass 
through eventually, without permanent 
harm. This particular forte of the fisher is 
the major reason it now iives in some 
stability in Vermont, as it did before the 
coming of white people. 

Trappers who were drawn to the un- 
settled New World looked upon the 
fisher as a real prize. Their markets back 
in Europę brought incredible prices for its 
rich, dark, and lustrous fur. In fact, fisher 
pelts were the most valuable of all in 
North America. So it is understandable 
that they were pursued ruthlessly and re- 
lentlessly, year-round, even during the 
time when females were pregnant. Later, 
with the devastation of their forest 
homes, the fisher lost its prey. 

By 1900 it had been mostly pushed out 


The first Atlantic salmon to ascend the new fish ladder at Vernon was accompanied by a 
friendly bass. Both were photographed (above) on ]une 5, 1981 when the Vernon ladder was 
formally dedicated. Another ladder (opposite page) is being constructed at Bellows Falls. 
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from the sea. They were adult fish on 
their migration to spawning grounds in 
northern rivers and streams along the 
way. It was a time for Indians to feast and 
lay in Stores for the coming months. 
Later, it became a time for white men to 
make money from commercial catches. 
Always it was a time for experiencing one 
of the great annual events of eastern 
North America. Following the runs of the 
salmon came another bounty, the up- 
stream migration of the American shad, 
even morę prolific than the salmon, to 
spawn in the Connecticut and its major 
tributaries. But by 1814, because of dams 
along the river, shad and salmon no 
longer ascended the Connecticut. 

But as they have done for so many of 
our wild creatures, sportsmen and the 
agencies that represent them put their 
energies and money righting the wrongs 
we had created. Under cooperative pro- 
grams begun in 1966, State and federal 
fish and gamę commissions worked for 
restoration of passageways on the Con¬ 
necticut for the salmon and shad. They 
have also put untold numbers of young 
fish in the river as the futurę breeding 
stock, and have even helped returning 
adults up and over the obstructions to 
reset the cycle and begin the runs again. 

They have begun to come back indeed. 
In 1981 the first salmon to reach Vermont 
sińce the early 19th century arrived at the 
newly-constructed fish ladder at the dam 
in Vernon. Additionally, over 100 salmon 
reached the Holyoke Dam in Massachu¬ 
setts that spring (as well as an extraordi- 
nary 346,000 shad four years earlier in 
1977). The hope is that, perhaps as early 
as 1993, over 40,000 salmon and 750,000 
shad will once again herald spring along 
the Connecticut River. 

As of 1983 only two dams, one at Bel- 


lows Falls and the other at Wilder, stand 
in the way of the salmon's free run of the 
Connecticut for 217 miles from the ocean. 
Other structures prevent further migra¬ 
tion north, up the Connecticut and into 
tributaries practically to the Canadian 
border, and it will be some time before 
the salmon can reclaim their ancestral 
waters completely. But we have begun. 
Our grandchildren, maybe even our 
children, will stand on riverbanks and 
feel the special surge of spring so many of 
us were denied. 

Ravens And Other Newcomers 

These are happy stories. Our con- 
science, fortunately, says that a turkey is 
worth all the trouble, or a fisher, or even 
one salmon. Our conscience allows us to 
spend money to back our intentions. But 
even so, these are not animals totally new 
to Vermont. They were here once before. 
Interestingly, praise for our own goodwill 
must be tempered with the realization 
that there are indeed "new" animals in 
Vermont, ones that have come here with- 
out our assistance, or blessing, or even 
knowledge of why they are here. 

As we drive in Vermont, we often see 
some of these many new faces but may 
not be aware of their identity. That big, 
black bird pecking at some dead animal at 
the side of the road may not be the crow 
we automatically assume it is, especially 
if we are in the mountains or in the 
northern half of the State. It may be the 
crow's Arctic relative, the raven, a bird of 
increasing numbers sińce the early 1960s. 
Or that big soaring bird that tilts and 
winds over the summer fields may well 
be a turkey vulture (the so-called "buz- 
zard"), a species now common in Ver- 
mont for over a decade, but before only 


so in Southern and midwestern States. 
The reasons for the relatively sudden, yet 
certain, appearances of the raven and 
turkey vulture — one from the north, the 
other from the south — are not fully 
known, though some research indicates 
an increasing food supply in the way of 
road-kills and mortality of animals from 
severe winters has attracted these 
scavengers. 

Scavenging opportunities also may 
help explain the burgeoning population 
of ring-billed gulls in Vermont — that guli 
almost everyone sees, in any season, 
swarming over town dumps or pecking 
the fields for plowed-up insects, grubs, 
and worms. This species was non-exis- 
tent here prior to about 1940; in its place 
was the somewhat larger herring guli, the 
one seen everywhere on the Atlantic 
coast. Since then, however, the ring-bill 
has steadily supplanted the herring guli, 
and lives here year-round by the tens of 
thousands. 

If you look closely at some of those 
groups of white birds in the fields, espe¬ 
cially if you happen to be in the Lakę 
Champlain region, you might find your- 
self looking not at gulls but at cattle 
egrets. These smali but long-billed wading 
birds have come all the way from Africa 
to live with us! Some of these birds ap- 
parently were blown in a storm (or 
storms) to South America, where they 
survived and bred in mangrove swamps. 
From there they migrated steadily north, 
to Central America, the West Indies, and 
finally North America by the 1950s. They 
arrived to breed in Vermont in 1973. Evi- 
dently the egret is doing so well because 
it fulfills a role no native bird does, 
namely "camp-following" after cattle (as 
it does in its original homeland where it 
follows wild water buffalo and other rumi- 



A mockingbird photographed in Wilder (above) is one of seueral birds 
from the American South now present in Vermont. The cattle egret (right) 
is an African bird becoming common in the Champlain Valley. 
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Opossums like the one below are seen most 
often in Southern Vermont. The eastern coyote 
(below, right) has migrated into all parts of 
Yermont from the northern midwestern States. 



nants), picking up whatever is stirred up 
by heavy hooves. 

Other birds indicate that things are 
changing in Vermont, or perhaps in the 
birds themselves. But what the changes 
are, or what the birds' presences really 
signify for the long run, are subject to 
conjecture. Species familiar to the South, 
such as the mockingbird, Cardinal, and 
tufted titmouse, have increased dramati- 
cally over the past decade, having gone 
from rarity to real abundance in some 
areas. Cardinals even breed now in 
northern Vermont. The colorful little 
house finch, a transplant from the West 
to Long Island and to the Northeast in 
generał, has taken firm hołd in towns and 
cities, and is doing very well indeed. 
These species, and others, may well be 
attracted to home birdfeeders, and are 
encouraged to stay the difficult winters 
when normally they would not be able to 
survive such lean times. It is also possible 
that growing urbanization in some areas 
of Vermont offers morę hospitality to 
these species by providing morę food 
with less predation. But most biologists 
feel something else is going on — subtle 
changes in climate, or wild food supplies, 
or internal pressures of populations 
elsewhere contributing to their 
movements and translocations. Our time 
is perhaps too brief to draw conclusions; 
we cannot see the whole picture clearly 
yet. 

Birds are the easiest animals for us to 


see, sińce for the most part, they are busy 
the same time of day we are. We tend to 
gauge changes in our environment a lot 
by what they show us. But other animals 
have much to show us, also. For example, 
North America's only marsupial, the 
opossum, now makes Vermont one of its 
homes, after having moved steadily north 
from its original home in South America. 
It reached Vermont around 1920, and is 
seen periodically if not frequently, mostly 
in the Southern counties. Yet it still plods 
northward, and has arrived in Ontario, 
Canada. 

The eastern coyote has likewise come a 
considerable distance, but from a differ- 
ent direction, the north Midwest, where 
it apparently evolved from crossbreeding 
of the large timber wolves and smaller 
western coyotes. From the time that 
wolves were exterminated from Vermont 
— around 1900 — until 1940 when the 
coyote madę its appearance, this State 
was without a large canine member of its 
fauna. Now the coyote has moved into 
almost every nook and cranny of the 
State, wild and urban areas alike. We hear 
and see them often now. 

Why are the opossum and the coyote 
here? To some extent, the reasons are 
familiar: lack of fierce competition from 
animals of similar habit, durability (opos- 
sums, seemingly ill-suited for northern 
climates, survive despite frozen-off ears, 
noses, and tips of tails), high reproduc- 


tive rates, great cunning, tolerance of 
humans, and diets that include many 
kinds of plants and animals. 

Peregrine Falcons Soar Again 


Last summer in north-central Vermont 
I climbed a mountain to see my latest 
"new" creature, peregrine falcons that 
were being raised in the wild to fend and 
hunt for themselves, and then eventually 
(with hopes and prayers) to return to nest 
as adults. Peregrines are among the most 
exciting fliers and rank among the fastest. 
They used to nest in some 40 cliffs 
throughout Vermont. From there they 
would learn to hunt, swooping out after 
other birds, often waterfowl, which they 
could overtake and kill on the wing. 
Hence their old name of "duck hawk." 

But the American peregrines suffered 
from our wanton use of DDT as a cure-all 
pesticide. DDT caused birds of prey, 
especially eagles, ospreys, and pere¬ 
grines, great metabolic disorders, among 
them disruption of normal calcium pro- 
cessing. As a result, they laid eggs with 
shells too thin to withstand the weight of 
incubating parents. The repercussions 
were catastrophic: the eastern race of 
peregrines was extinct by 1950. 

But Vermont has been participating in a 
national program to bring peregrines 
back to old haunts by new techniques. 
Young birds are hatched in captivity. 
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brought to sites deemed suitable for their 
survival, fed for a while, and trained as 
they grow to hunt and survive on their 
own. In theory, they would return to the 
site of their upbringing a few years later 
to nest and raise young. 

So far there have been four attempts in 
Vermont — once in 1977 in the Green 
Mountain National Forest, and at three 
separate sites in 1982. The first effort 
ended with three birds growing to fly 
away at the end of summer, but so far 
without returning. The 1982 project re- 
sulted in a dozen youngsters surviving 
from an original 17, and flying to inde- 
pendence. 

As I reached the top of the mountain 
and approached the sheer cliff gingerly 
and quietly, I was thinking of all the work 
and energy expended to raise these few 
birds. Their uncertain fate entailed years 
of preparation and planning, a helicopter 
to bring in supplies, people hired to be 
foster parents for two to three months, 
transportation and care of the young 
birds, and so on. Could all that effort be 
worth these few? 

I reached the clearing just above the 


pond and wetlands and mountains below 
and beyond. The scene was breathtaking. 
Then in a startling flash of wings and a 
muffled rush of air, one of the peregrines 
spęd past, a few yards away. Instantly it 
changed direction, accelerating down- 
ward, then veering upward to intercept 
one of its siblings. Both went tumbling at 
breakneck speed over the cliffs, as if in 
childish training for when they would be 
hunting together as adults. 

Then they separated and one set its 
wings for the far horizon, aiming toward 
a distant mountain. Like a fighter piane, 
it blurred into the gray afternoon, slant- 
ing and unswerving. It was supremely 
swift through the sea of air. 

As I watched it go I wondered who, 
seeing this, could question the effort 
spent in restoring this tiny portion of our 
former wildlife. The sight, the mere 
knowing, go beyond reasons to justify. If 
it's within our power to do so, we must 
allow them to live as they once did. We 
must make room in our lives for them. 

We are doing that, at least for some. Let 
us do what we can, then leave them this 
interval of earth, and the fortunę of sea- 
sons to decide the rest. cOo 


Ł cliffs where I could look out over the 

Peregrine falcons are launched from a 

mountain perch in South Wallingford. The eastern race of these birds once nested in about 40 Vermont 

cliffs but by 1950 they were extinct. In 1982 a dozen peregrines were nurtured and released with hopes they will return to nest and raise their young. 















GOLD IN VERMONT? 

YES, BUT — 

"Gold ls 
Where You 
Find lt" 


By Morgan Heussler 
Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 



T all and unassuming, Charles Ratte 
describes his job as Vermont's official 
geologist by saying, "I am the guardian of 
all the rocks in the State." With a disarm- 
ing smile he volunteers that some of these 
rocks, lying along a 15-mile ridge in 
Plymouth and Bridgewater, Vermont, 
may contain gold. "I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if significant discoveries were 
madę in that area," he adds. "Gold was 
mined there a century ago." 

One reason why Chuck Ratte became a 
geologist is that he loves to spend time 
out-of-doors. Among his favorite retreats 
is the old gold mining district of 
Plymouth. In 1880 a lode of gold-bearing 


ore was discovered here, and in 1882 the 
Rooks Mining Company bought the 
property and began its operations. By 
1887, however, the Plymouth gold rush 
was past. The minę was sold and soon 
became an adventurer's curiosity which it 
has sińce remained. Recreational gold 
mining — panning for gold — goes on, 
but that is all. 

"Why do I think this area has prom- 
ise?" Ratte asks. "The reason why Rooks 
Mining failed is unclear, but probably its 
gold source ran out and the company 
lacked both money and expertise to 
branch out and look for morę gold." Ratte 
thinks there may still be a bedrock source 


in this area that has not been discovered. 
Finding the source, however, requires 
sophisticated exploration techniques now 
available which the Rooks Mining Com¬ 
pany did not have in the 1880s. 

Another minerał in Verniont that ex- 
cites Ratte is chromite. Some sources of 
chromite are already identified and there 
are hints that ores containing significant 
amounts of chromite exist elsewhere 
throughout the State. What makes this 
source valuable currently is that the 
United States is largely dependent on the 
Soviet Union and South Africa for chro¬ 
mite. This minerał is necessary for the 
production of Steel and is now one of the 
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Gold in Vermont? A century ago 
the fever struck in Stowe, 
Plymouth, Berkshire, and other 
Vermont towns. Here, panning for 
gold in Bridgewater, is Charles 
Ratte, Vermont's State geologist. 



top items on the nation's strategie miner- 
als list. 

A low-grade type of chromite has been 
mined in Maryland and in Nevada, but 
the total amount is negligible. Veins of 
chromite regularly appear in the Verd 
Antique marble mined by the Vermont 
Marble Company in Rochester. Because 
the Rochester quarry is operated solely 
for its dark green stone, the blackish 
chromite is scorned as an annoyance as it 
lowers the marble's quality. The marble 
producers, however, have been per- 
suaded to stockpile their chromite for 
possible futurę use and this pleases Ratte 
very much. 

Vermont is the leading supplier in the 
country of tale and ranks second in pro- 
duction of siatę, asbestos, granite, and 
marble. "You may not realize how impor- 
tant tale is," Ratte explained. 'Tale is a 
primary ingredient in bath powder and 
talcum powder. It is also an ingredient in 
paints and plastics. The white plastic 
handle on the hair dryer you used this 



Chromite is an important ore found in Vermont; 
it is a top item on America's list of strategie 
minerals. In Rochester it occurs as veins in 
Verd Antic\ue marble. Charles Ratte examines 
specimens that will be stockpiled for futurę use. 
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morning probably contains Vermont 
tale." The three primary areas where tale 
is mined in Vermont are Johnson, Wind- 
ham and Ludlow. 

In the 19th century, Vermont was one 
of the major producers of copper in the 
nation. Five different places in Vermont 
produced copper ore — Corinth, Yer- 
shire, Ely, Stratford and South Stratford 
— and collectively they are known as the 
Orange County Copper District. Eons 
ago, volcanic emanations provided the 
source of the copper still found in the 
strata of this area. But copper deposits 
were discovered in Michigan in the 1840s 
and by 1880 Yermont's copper industry 
had dwindled. Later the copper industry 
moved farther west when copper ores 
were discovered in Utah and Arizona. In 
February of 1958 the last minę in opera- 
tion in Vermont, the Elizabeth Minę in 
South Stratford, finally shut down. But 
the copper mining district in Orange 
County must be protected should copper 
reserves in the nation become depleted. 


and for this reason Ratte maps Vermont 
localities containing these potential re- 
sources. 

Besides mapping minerał resources, 
Ratte also maps Vermont's sources of 
ground water. "The greatest issue in en- 
vironmental protection right now is 
water," he says. As State geologist, he is 
concerned mainly with ground water, 
rather than surface water. Morę than half 
of all Vermonters depend on fragile 
ground water systems. Because it is easily 
contaminated, Ratte is working with 
others in the state's Water Resources De¬ 
partment on a strategy to protect ground 
water. 

A native Vermonter, Ratte was born in 
Brattleboro. But geology was not a boy- 
hood dream for him; instead it was an 
accidental solution for satisfying his in- 
terest in science and his wish to work 
out-of-doors. As a freshman at Middle- 
bury College in 1948, Chuck thought he 
would like to be an aeronautical engineer. 
"I soon found that field too confining," 


he says today. "It required too much time 
at a desk inside." 

A cousin, Jim Ratte of Brattleboro, 
suggested geology sińce it would com- 
bine his interests in science and in map¬ 
ping and drafting, and, most impor- 
tantly, this work could take these in¬ 
terests out-of-doors. Chuck signed up for 
his first course in geology at Middlebury 
and loved it. "It suited me perfectly, and I 
got good grades!" He later did graduate 
work at Dartmouth College and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. "I liked geology so 
much, as well as the academic world, that 
I stayed in teaching." Dr. Ratte taught 
geology at Windham College for 13 years. 
In 1976 he was offered the job of State 
Geologist in Vermont. "This has been a 
new and refreshing experience," he says. 

"It is only in the last eight or ten years 
that we have learned we must conserve 
what we have," he explains. "People in 
Vermont are particularly concerned about 
the environment." Like so many other 
Yermonters, Ratte credits "our beautiful 
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The “Orange County Copper District" was highly productwe until the Elizabeth Minę in South Strafford closed in 1958. Thearea still retains oestiges ofits past. 


landscape" with being Vermont's great- 
est resource. In mining there is a risk of 
permanent damage to the environment. 
Moreover, people feel threatened by min¬ 
ing. "Due to sins committed willfully in 
the past, the mining industry has a bad 
image that it must overcome," Ratte says. 
However, modern mining techniques 
allow industries to exploit the land and at 
the same time redevelop and rehabilitate 
it so that the land can have futurę use. 
"The greatest value of Vermont's Act 250 
is that it allows us to do this. The problem 
is that industries will do things in the 
most economical way so as to make the 
most profit. Our responsibility is to pro- 
tect the environment. And people are 
now saying, 'We're willing to pay that 
extra price so you'll do it right/ It's good 
that people are concerned because we 
really must think about multiple land use. 
It's important to keep in mind that there 
just isn't any morę land being madę any- 
where on earth." 

Land used for mining can later be 
reused for development, recreation, or 
agriculture, he argues. For example, an 


old minę can be transformed into a rec- 
reational pond or stocked with trout. 
"The important thing," Ratte em- 
phasizes, "is to think about futurę use 
right from the start. A good example of 
successful rehabilitation of an old mining 
site is the Quarry Club, a tennis and 
swimming club, to the left of exit 14E on 
Interstate 89, in South Burlington. The 
courts and the pool are right in the old 
marble quarry. It's a beautiful spot — the 
walls of the quarry protect people from 
the wind and too much sun." 

There are some people whom Ratte 
calls "hangers-on," and he pronounces 
that term with a derisive tonę. Hangers- 
on are those who still think of mining as 
such a necessity that it should be able to 
continue regardless of the cost to the en- 
vironment. "And I say baloney to that." 

Mining, however, is necessary for our 
economic survival. "Just about every- 
thing you look at around you comes from 
a minerał resource," says Ratte. Often in 
conversation he talks about the need for 
cooperation between different groups. 
"The environment needs to be protected. 


people need places to live; they also need 
minerał resources. Not ordy must people 
cooperate within the State and within the 
country, but with other nations." 

Ratte remembers a question on a finał 
exam for one of his geology courses in col¬ 
lege. "Explain the following: 'Gold is 
where you find it.' What does this 
mean?" he asks rhetorically. "Weil, it 
means that we have no control, no corner 
on the market, over where we're going to 
find our minerał resources. They can be 
found anywhere. Hence the necessity for 
understanding and cooperation. Ver- 
mont's resources — the country's re¬ 
sources — are not unlimited. It is impor¬ 
tant to protect our resources, and also 
work to keep good relations with other 
countries. We can't predict how in the fu¬ 
turę we may become dependent on other 
people for necessary resources. Right 
here in Vermont we may have gold mines 
operating again, and chromite may also 
figurę significantly in our futurę." He 
smiles to punctuate the personal pleasure 
geology imparts to him. "Gold is where 
you find it," he says, grinning. ofr 
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Thanks To 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 
I'm a Native- 
Born Vermonter 

By Richard H. Mansfield 


Fifty years ago this spring, on March 31, 
1933, President Franklin D. Rooseuelt signed 
legislation passed by Congress establishing the 
Civilian Conseruation Corps. In April and 
May, 1933, CCC camps were rapidly set up 
across the nation. Many young men, jobless in 
big cities, came to Yermont to work in the 
woods. — Ed. 

D ad's first look at Vermont was one 
he would never forget. The railroad 
train from Fort Devens rounded a bend in 
the track and a chorus of groans rosę from 
the young men aboard as they spied the 
outskirts of Brattleboro. "Trees, there 7 s 
nothing but trees! 7 ' shouted one slim 
youth above the din. "The President 
must be nuts! He wants us to plant morę 
of them." 

The forty skinny city kids on the train 
were leaving home for the first time, like 
thousands of others across the country, to 
work in the woods for a year in President 
Roosevelt's "Tree Army, 77 the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It was July, 1934. 
My father was leaving the Depression- 
clogged streets of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
on his first train ride, a trip to the State 
that he would cali home for the next half 
century. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was 
one of the most popular and successful of 
all the New Deal programs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, a dedicated conservationist, 
outlined the program in some of his first 
words as President. The plan was simple 
in concept: to take unemployed men off 
the streets and off the relief rolls and 
put them to work in the forests for a dol- 
lar a day. The legislation to enact the CCC 
raced through Congress in only eight 
days; formally called the Emergency Con- 
servation Work Act it was signed by Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt on March 31, 1933. 
Within six weeks, morę than 1,300 camp 
sites were selected and under construc- 
tion, and within a year, a quarter of a mil- 
lion youths were gainfully employed. Be- 


fore the program ended in 1942, soon 
after World War II began, over 2.5 million 
men had been members. They had 
planted over two million acres of trees, 
thinned out four million acres, built miles 
of firebreaks and forest roads and trails. 
For many of them, it would be remem- 
bered as among the best years of their 
lives. They developed rock-hard muscles, 
learned new skills, and showed the 
country — and themselves — that they 
were morę than poor kids without a fu¬ 
turę. For a few, like my father, it was also 
a time when they would find a wife. 

The train carrying Dad pulled into the 
Brattleboro railroad station, and before 
long some of the bolder recruits had 
stripped to their shorts and were diving 
off the bridge into the Connecticut River, 
to the delight of bystanders watching 
their quick swim. These thin young men 
with new haircuts and Boston accents 
were becoming a morę frequent sight as 
CCC camps sprang up across Vermont. 
Soon, hoots of derision echoed across the 
platform as the enlistees spied the 
narrow-gauge train, which was only a lit- 
tle gasoline-driven unit with a passenger 
car trailer behind it, that would take them 
up the West River Railroad. It had barely 
stopped when they piled into the coach, 
dripping water everywhere, testing seats 
and Windows, rocking the old car 
violently. The tiny train labored out of 
Brattleboro, heading for South London- 
derry, on one of the last chartered runs of 


the West River Railroad. Less than two 
years later, the linę would be defunct and 
the track torn up. 

Dad recalls how the swerving and tilt- 
ing kept all the men quiet and wonder- 
ing if they would live to plant trees 
until a sharp-eyed Lynn man yelled, 
"There 7 s girls in the river up ahead! 77 
Forty pairs of legs sprang toward the Win¬ 
dows, threatening to overturn the careen- 
ing car. Everyone had witticisms to ex- 
press as they passed the bathers, young 
women from a nearby summer camp. In 
the coming year, many a long winter 
night buli session would focus on that 
scene which gradually took on the rosy 
hue of a fantasy of nubile teen-age girls 
splashing in the West River eddy, casting 
coy glances at the raucous men riding by 
on the tracks above. For the next hour, as 
the train wound its way further and 
further into the hills of Vermont, the 
question rosę and rosę again, "Isn 7 t the 
camp near here? Are we almost there? 77 

The welcoming committee which met 
them at the South Londonderry station 
wasn't nearly so attractive as what they 
had seen down river: two open-body 
army trucks which hauled them over 
dusty roads to their camp in Weston. To¬ 
day, it is hard to imagine the bustle and 
activity that was West River Forest Camp 
#2134 of the 133rd Company of the CCC. 
The campground is overgrown and only a 
few cellarholes remain. As Dad describes 
it, the camp was Spartan but adequate. 


Building a road from Landgrove to Danby, through the Green Mountain 
National Forest, was no easy chore for this CCC crew in the 1930s. 
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based on a standard CCC layout, with 
rows of rough wooden barracks, a mess 
hall, a recreation building, and the U.S. 
Forest Service building. It would be home 
for most of the men for the next twelve 
months. 

The new recruits, after being issued 
work clothes and army surplus green 
dress uniforms, were marched to their 
first CCC meal, and were staggered by 
the size of the portions served. It was 
"stick-to-the-ribs" farę that was a far ery 
from the Depression foodstuffs back 
home. Before the end of the next day — 
their first day of work — they all under- 
stood why everyone ate so heartily, yet 
stayed so thin. 

The first night away from the rumbie of 
trolley cars and city traffic was followed 
by reveille at 6:00 a.m. Forming a ragged 
linę for morning physical training, the 
new men watched the experienced and 
tanned CCC men around them perform 
the exercises effortlessly. Falling out for 
breakfast, the puffing, sweating new- 
comers were kidded by the veterans, and 
assured that they too would soon be in 
the best condition of their lives, whether 
they wanted to be or not! 

The big project for Forest Camp 2134 
that summer of 1934 was the building of a 
road from Landgrove over the mountain 
to Danby. It was tough, back-breaking 
work, cutting through the rocks and 
boulders by hand and then loading the 
materiał into dump trucks. By 8:00 a.m. 
each morning the crews were on their 
way to the work sites, loaded into the 
back of the ubiquitous army trucks that 
were their chief means of transport to 
work, to recreation, to town for supplies, 
or for any excuse one could dream up to 


get behind the wheel. 

After a lunch break for sandwiches, the 
crews worked until 5:00 p.m., scratching 
away at Vermont rocks with pick and 
shovel in the dog days of July and Au¬ 
gust. Splitting boulders was matched by 
the task of shoveling dusty debris into 
trucks; both jobs were the type to be 
avoided when possible. It soon became 
apparent that the rookies comprised the 
bulk of these work crews while the morę 
seasoned CCCers found other ways to 
keep legally occupied. Dad soon learned 
that a leadership post, or an athlete on a 
sports team, were the positions to attain. 
Before long, he was editor of the Weston 
Window, the camp newspaper, and active 
on all the athletic squads. Traveling to 
Rutland to play basketball at a local tour- 
nament or swimming for good old Camp 
2134 were days away from the rock pile. 
The Weston CCC Camp fielded a team in 
most sports, and Dad, as a former star 
athlete in high school, was sought after 
for the Weston teams. Years ago, as we 
traveled as a family over the CCC-built 
road, Dad proudly announced to us, "I 
built this road." After reading his CCC 
sports clippings, I wonder! 

Social activities at Camp 2134 were 
limited. The men were restricted to camp 
during the week and had to be back by 
curfew, usually midnight, on the 
weekend. Because of the curfews, the 
lack of transportation, and remoteness of 
the camp, the ingenuity of even the most 
adventurous city youth was challenged. 
However, where there was a will there 
was a way. 

The camp staff realized that all work 
and no play would eventually undermine 
even Paul Bunyan's morale so every 


Saturday night the army trucks hauled 
the uniform-clad woodsmen to surround- 
ing towns to attend local dances. It was at 
a square dance, at a community building 
in North Londonderry, called the union 
hall, where my mom and dad first met in 
the spring of 1935. 

The inclusion of the tanned uniformed 
CCC lads at these social affairs didn't 
help the "town-gown" relations. Mom 
recalls that the Boston men could dance 
up a storm, and knew all the new steps, 
like the "Lindy Hop," that the Vermont 
women had never seen before. Morę than 
one fight broke out in the shadows out- 
side because city kids were resented by 
local lads for making inroads with the 
local lasses. My mother and her sister 
were sufficiently impressed that they 
walked the three miles from South 'Derry 
to the union hall, and then hiked back 
after a night of dancing. 

The specifics of my parents' courtship 
are part of their story, but I have heard 
references to unauthorized night rides in 
CCC trucks, parties at vacant summer 
homes and schoolhouses, and clandes- 
tine visits to camp. Despite long work 
hours for both of them and early curfews, 
the Lynn track star and the Vermont girl 
managed some time together, and as 
soon as Dad's tour was over they were 
married in South Londonderry on May 
10, 1936. They moved to Brattleboro and 
both worked at the Brattleboro Retreat. 
Since then they have lived in Vermont 
almost continually, raising a crop of na- 
tive Vermonters. I was born on March 9, 
1940. 

I grew up listening to CCC stories: of 
cooks making bathtub gin, of building the 
Hapgood Pond recreation area, of city 
slickers clambering up trees to see a 
"baby bear" which turned out to be a 
porcupine, of working all day outdoors in 
all weather conditions. The CCC exposed 
Dad to the forests and rivers of the State 
that most city dwellers of his day never 
saw. He developed a love of the woods 
and an appreciation for the wilder areas 
of the State that he passed on to his chil- 
dren. 

Mention of the name "Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt" raises hackles on the backs of 
many Yankees. But not me. I will always 
have a warm spot in my heart for FDR. 
Thanks to him and his CCC program I 
can proudly cali myself a native Ver- 
monter. 


Born in Brattleboro, Richard H. Mansfield 
now lives in Elbridge, Neiv York, and is a 
career civil seruant with the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


Yeterans of the CCC met last August for a reunion at Hapgood Pond. 
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< Spring Has Its Prwate Signs 

And This Issue of Yermont Life Shares Them With You. 


Sheep on the hillsides, yellow dandelions in green 
meadows, and apple blossoms whitening the orchards. . 


In this issue you can inspect the refurbished 
“Ticonderoga” from fore to aft with Ralph Na- 
ding Hill, stroił St. Johnsbury with Graham S. 
Newell, and leam from Vermonts State 
geologist, Charles Ratte, that “Gold is where you 
find it.” 

Vermont Life is a gold minę in the sense that 
Vermont’s official quarterly has been a rich and 
valuable resource for 37 years about life in the 
Green Mountain State. Vermont Life brings a 
wealth of pleasure about Vermont, four times 
yearly. 

Vermont Life belongs in your life. Subscrip- 
tions are as good a bargain as you’ll find at any 
Yermont auction. Renewed subscriptions keep 


Vermont Life in your life. And you can add this 
magazine to the lives of people you know who 
would like to share the glory of Vermont in all 
four seasons. Gift subscriptions are ideał re- 
membrances any time. 

Subscription rates for Vermont Life are $6.00 
for one year, $14.00 for three years. Outside the 
United States rates are $8.00 for one year and 
$20.00 for three years. Vermont residents add 
4% sales tax on subscriptions mailed to Vermont 
addresses. Use the subscription card bound in- 
side the front cover of this issue. VISA and 
Master Card orders are accepted. Or write to 
Vermont Life at 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, Yer¬ 
mont 05602. 


Vermont Has Its Private Signs — 

and Yermont Life Magazine Is Glad To Share Them With You 


BOCIND 

YOLCIMES 


The newest bound volume of Vermont Life, Book Number 18, Volumes 35 
and 36, containing the issues of Autumn 1980 through Summer 1982 
(eight issues), is now available. The cost is $18.00 plus $2.00 for postage 
and handling (Vermont residents please add 4 % sales tax). Address orders to 
Yermont Life Magazine. 


1983 : 


Annual Vermont Life Tour — 

For the third consecutive year Vermont Life has arranged a 
specially planned tour for you to EXPLORE VERMONT and 
see what gives Vermont and Vermonters their essential qual- 
ities. Travelling by motor coach along some of Vermonts 
most scenie routes, the itinerary includes leisurely visits to 
classic Vermont towns and villages, guided tours of work sites 
and farms, visits to art and craft festivals and to museums 
and historie places. You will be accommodated at delightful 
country inns, dine in noted restaurants, and even join a 
community church supper. You’11 hear Vermont folk songs 
and see Vermont folk art. 

This tour is limited to 35 people and begins on September 
14 in Bennington, which is close to interstate highways and to 
major air, raił, and bus facilities at Albany, N.Y. The itinerary 
includes Manchester, Londonderry, Plymouth, Woodstock, 


Middlebury, and Shelbume, and concludes in Bennington on 
September 19. 

Prices include all accommodations, meals, transportation, 
admission fees, and educational services. The ratę is $565.00 
per person, double occupancy; $650.00 single occupancy. A 
deposit of $50.00 reserves a place for you on this tour. To 
receive a descriptive leaflet and detailed itinerary, simply fili 
out the reply card bound inside the back cover of this issue; it 
is already addressed to (Jniversal Pathways, Inc., Burton 
Road, Weston, VT 05161. This card can also serve as your 
reservation form. Gniversal Pathways, Inc., is Vermont Life s 
agent for conducting this tour; if you telephone for informa- 
tion please cali (802) 824-3388. The 1982 tour was so suc- 
cessful that the motor coach will probably be fuli on Sep¬ 
tember 14. Act now to reserve your place on the 1983 tour. 
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Unflagging Flags of Spring 

DANDELIONS 


By Barbara A. Floersch 



A s certain as the new season they 
. appear, adorning meadows, 
lawns, and even in the cracks at the 
Grand Union parking lot. Hardy, 
adaptable, and untameable, 
reflecting the sun and making 
meadows greener in contrast, dan- 
delions are spring's own ambas- 
sadors. I welcome the dandelions 
with their stubborn spirit and wag- 
gling yellow heads. 

Other people, I have found, do not 
always share my affection for the 
plant. The old man down the Street 
spoke solemnly. "This stainless Steel 
beauty is pushed over the head of a 
dandelion and shoved into the 
ground." He showed me a device 
that could be purchased at the village 
hardware storę and went on to ex- 
plain how, with a thrust of the arm 
and jerk of the elbow, one could 
quickly extract this intrusive and 
persistent weed. 

My mother's neighbor has always 
been quite serious about the yearly 
dandelion invasion. "Seeing as how I 
waited seven months for this grass to 
green up, I ain't about to have a yard 
fuli of weeds strangling it." This 
woman has been seen on many a fine 
May morning leaving her doorway 
with her straw hat tied down against 
the breeze. Yard gloves, trowel and 
basket in hand, she stalks any 
dandelion daring to pop its head over 
her smooth velvet lawn. If a firm puli 
doesn't get it all, she trowels down 
deep to mutilate the root. Eventu- 
ally, she walks ceremoniously to the 


garbage bin with a basket fuli of dan¬ 
delion corpses. An invigorating sense 
of righteousness pervades her hunt. 

The most determined dandelion 
haters are much too serious to engage 
in the guerrilla sniping of my moth- 
er's generation. They prefer Chemical 
warfare. One serious fellow who lives 
nearby is most businesslike when 
approaching dandelions. He in- 
spects their leaves and flowers to 
determine the condition of their 
health. He yanks, to test the strength 
of their roots, and after much 
deliberation and some consultation, 
visits the garden shop and returns 
with a suitable potion — something 
that poisons only the weeds, yet 
nourishes the grass. "A round or two 
of this stuff and they've had it," he 
puffs as he pushes the clanking fer- 
tilizer spreader in tidy lines up and 
down his lawn. I saw him last week 


clanking along with a purposeful 
smile; a fall-out of white dust settling 
behind him. "Ah, spring is here," I 
told my husband, "he's at 'em." 

Surprisingly, contempt for the 
dandelion is not limited to the violent 
frontier of the lawn. Neither is it wel¬ 
come indoors as a yearly showing in 
grandma's heirloom vase. The dan¬ 
delion is not chic enough to make the 
cut. Once I brought a bouquet of 
dandelions for my desk at the office. 
Cynthia caught sight of them. "For 
gosh sakes! Are those dandelions?" 
She peered closer to rule out a possi- 
ble hallucination. "Yes," I said, 
"aren't they cheerful?" "Honestly, 
Barbara! You're desperate!" She 
threw up her hands and cackled 
down the hall. The rest of the day 
passed much the same. 

"Weeds," my boss muttered as he 
passed my desk. I never liked him 
anyway. I speculated that he would 
go beyond common Chemical war¬ 
fare. He would count the exact 
number of dandelions inhabiting his 
lawn and apply for a blasting permit. 

Rita was droll. "They're not 
satisfied with yards! Now they're in- 
vading the office! Don't move. Fil 
make a run for my trowel and save 
you!" 

It is true that dandelions don't 
keep well, and by mid-afternoon 
even I had my doubts. With a great 
deal of ceremony and solemn indig- 
nation, I dropped the drooping 
flowers into the wastebasket. "If one 
is to accomplish any work in this 
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Constanti (“Connie") Kazak 
went almost to the Canadian 
border to film the dandelions 
(above) in Norton. Charles 
R. Trottier photographed his 
daughter, Angelique (below), 
in Pleasant Valley. 


office," I pronounced, "dandelions 
must be left to fields and lawns." 

As a free-flower advocate with an 
already tarnished reputation around 
the office, I have come to take a 
stand. Dandelions are regarded with 
a level of hostility that I find very 
surprising. Aesthetic qualities aside, 
the plant still has much to recom- 
mend it. Abundant in vitamins C and 
A, the leaves, roots and flowers are 
entirely edible. There are, in fact, 
those who do not consider spring 
properly welcomed until pots of 
dandelion greens, seasoned with 
vinegar, have graced their tables. 

My admiration for this weed goes 









even deeper. Modern man longs for 
order, a sense of the certainty lost in 
the nuclear age and perhaps before. 
Our compulsion for orderly lawns 
must rise from that need. There is, 
after all, so little in our world an in- 
dividual can control; so little that can 
be madę elear and right by sweat and 
diligence. If we cannot control our 
world, we will, at least, control our 
lawns. There will be no outside riff- 
raff mixed in among the flowers. Any 
foliage unplanned, unintended, will 
die. So armed with trowels and 
poisons, the primeval warrior patrols 
that bit of soil deeded in his name, 
stalking that confusion, that invader 
of his orderly lawn, the wild dande- 
lion. 

I must protest that violence against 


















this weed accomplishes nothing. It 
will not be annihilated. The dande- 
lion is as certain and relentless as the 
winter's snów. No matter what dili- 
gence has kept our summer lawns, 
we watch helpless as a snowfall of 
dandelion down blows in from the 
meadows and settles among mil- 
lions of blades of grass. 

Dandelions and snów: the two sea- 
sonal ambassadors share one com- 
mon spirit. Both speak clearly to 
man's inability to master his envi- 
ronment, and yet both offer some- 
thing he seeks. The dandelion and 
the snów are the certainty of the sea- 
sons, and the rotation of the earth, 
and the eartłTs place in the universe. 
They are, in fact, our certain partners 
in uncertainty. 

As for now, May is the mother of 
foolhardiness. My morning yard is 
like a crisp tossed salad, chilled and 
sprinkled with chives and sunflower 
seeds the grosbeaks forgot. My 
four-year-old son has been outside 
for half an hour making footprints in 
the chilly dew. As I cali to him that 
the work day awaits, the door opens 
and four wobbling yellow dandelions 
bob into my face. "These are for you, 
Mommie." 

"Let's get a vase, Ethan. Mommie's 
taking these to the office." 



" Connie " Kazak encounłered a farmer on a 
tractor near Strafford's round barn, and 
Doiły Magnaghi spied this meadow stroił 
(left) in Wilmington. Ann Day Heinzer- 
ling photographed her two grandchildren 
(right) in Fayston, and Michael Boumans 
woodpile (above) is in Hyde Park. 
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Old Images Have a 
Safe Futurę in Bennington 

By Tyler Resch 



C ALL THEM MEMORABILISTS. 

They are Bob Weichert and Tordis 
Isselhardt, both of Bennington, and they 
have teamed up to nurture, consolidate, 
index, and possibly market a major col- 
lection of turn-of-the-century photo- 
graphs. The heritage of southwestern 
Vermont is in their custody — priceless 
and irreplaceable images that document 
graphically this corner of Vermont. 
Hyphenated now as Weichert-Isselhardt, 
this firm offers visible evidence of belong- 
ingness in an era when much of America 
is afflicted by rootlessness. 

Robert L. Weichert is well known in 
Bennington. A photographer sińce high 
school days, a civil engineer by profes- 
sion. Bob worked as assistant bridge en¬ 
gineer in the Vermont Department of 
Highways in Montpelier, returning to 
Bennington for weekends. He has sung 
tenor in the Second Congregational 
Church Choir, with other churches, and 
with the Bennington County Chorał So- 
ciety. In the 1950s he worked as a photo¬ 
grapher with the Bennington Banner , 
both on the Staff and as a free-lancer; and 
even when not working for pay he was 
busy with a camera during times of floods 
and major fires, or when a landmark 
building was jeopardized. He owned a 
large collection of early glass-plate 
photographs to which people contributed 
when faced with boxes of old photos and 
nowhere to put them. 

Tordis lig Isselhardt, a graduate of 
Bennington College, with a master's de- 
gree in Spanish from Middlebury Col¬ 
lege, was the vigorous and articulate 
executive director of the Park-McCul- 
lough House in North Bennington from 
the time of its founding in 1968 as a com- 
munity house and Victorian museum 
until she resigned in 1977 to pursue other 
interests. She describes herself as "a 
full-time humanist," and as educator and 
museum consultant. With a Yermont 









license piąte reading PRSRV, she fulfills 
that role by cherishing and interpreting 
historie buildings and artifaets. 

The Weichert-Isselhardt partnership 
began in typical Vermont fashion. It hap- 
pened during a conversation at the Ben- 
nington Farmers' Market, where Tordis 
and her two sons ran a booth called "The 
Muffin People." Bob ambled over to the 
booth, inspected the muffins briefly, and 
asked Tordis, an experienced grants 
writer, if she knew of any funding 
sources so he could organize and 
catalogue his collection. She replied that 
without non-profit sponsorship there 
was little hope of finding support 
from a private foundation, or from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, or the 
Vermont Council on the Humanities and 
Public Issues. 

But the Farmers' Market conversation 
didn't end on that discouraging notę. Bob 
asked Tordis if she would like to see his 
collection. She did, then was hired tenta- 
tively on an hourly basis; and the ar- 
rangement soon became morę formal. 
Meanwhile, circumstances conspired to 
nurture that arrangement. Bob had sold 
his house after being widowed, and he 
needed a better place to storę his plates 
and photographs, and also to live. A large 
house on Bennington's West Main Street, 
next to the home of Tordis and her sons 
Karl, 13, and Mark, 7, came on the market 
which could serve many purposes, in- 
cluding retail and exhibit space, and it of- 
fered rental income from an apartment as 
well. 

To shorten a lengthening tale: the 
Weichert-Isselhardt partnership was le- 
gally established on May 1, 1981, and the 
firm bought the house in November. Into 
it Bob moved his collection and himself. 

The collection consists, among other 
things, of the work of five or six commer- 
cial photographers in the Bennington 
area from the Civil War to World War I. It 
also includes Bob's own photos from the 
1920s to the present. About 80 percent of 
the collection is composed of the photo¬ 
graphs of Wills T. White, who was espe- 
cially active between 1890 and 1910 and 
who continued occasional photography 
into the 1930s. White's work is charac- 
terized by a wide breadth of subject mat- 
ter, a keen eye for composition and detail, 
and good technical execution of exposure 
and focus. By no means were his subjects 
only those for which he was commis- 
sioned — studio portraits of the counte- 
nances of the wealthy, and their homes. 
He photographed train wrecks and auto 
crashes, floods and fires, factory and in- 


dustrial operations, farm scenes, Main 
Street shops, historie sites, panoramie 
views and Sunday outings. He had a 
sense of humor: one memorable photo 
depicts an apparently romantically in- 
clined couple sitting on a rock in the 
middle of what must be Bennington's 
Roaring Branch, knitting. 

Wills White's photographs contain an 
awesome amount of detail that fascinates 
anyone with wide-ranging interests, be it 
in social history, transportation, industry, 
education, tourism, retailing, architec- 
ture, wearing apparel, forestry and land 
use, or politics. 

"White seemed to have this mission to 
document things," said Tordis. "And I 
often find the detail intriguing. I always 
want to see what's on the shelf of that 
grocery storę, and peer beyond the 
shelf." 

Weichert had acquired the White col¬ 
lection in a casual way. White's studio 
was located in an antiquated Main Street 
building that also housed the daily Ben¬ 
nington Banner along with other shops 
and offices, and his plates were stored in 
the attic. While Weichert was working at 
the Banner, around 1959, the then pub- 
lisher, Frank E. Howe II, said he wanted 
to get rid of those heavy, dusty plates 
upstairs, and that Weichert could cer- 
tainly have them. 

"It was a dirty business," Bob recalls, 
"crawling around in that dark attic. You 
had to look out for rats." 


Weichert did haul them down — 10,000 
glass plates housed in cigar boxes — and 
stashed them on shelves in his kitchen 
pantry. The transaction, such as it was, 
took place at a fortuitous time because the 
next year the newspaper changed hands, 
and the year after that the old building 
burned to the ground in a spectacular 
Main Street fire of unknown cause. The 
irreplaceable photographs could have 
melted into a dismal pile of ash and 
silicone. 

Besides the work of White, the 
Weichert-Isselhardt collection also con- 
tains some of the works of photographers 
named Dart and Watson, who datę back 
to the Civil War; photographs of a man 
named Huntington, who specialized in 
scenes of North Bennington village; and 
of Fred Ferguson, who seemed especially 
interested in firemen and their parades 
and activities. There is also a quantity of 
posteards, printed ephemera and other 
memorabilia. 

Weichert for many years had an agent 
in New York to handle his own photo¬ 
graphs, and he sold an occasional image 
to American Heritage Magazine and other 
publishing firms. But not many items in 
his collection had seen the light of day lo- 
cally until 1975 when he madę them all 
available to a local bicentennial committee 
which published a pictorial history of 
Bennington County titled The Shires of 
Bennington: A Sampler of Green Mountain 
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Heritage. I was privileged to edit that 
book, on leave from my job then as man- 
aging editor of the Banner. I also scoured 
attics and cellars for early photographs, 
negatives, glass plates and postcards. I 
carried camera, lights, close-up lenses, 
tripod, and copy stand, and set up the 
equipment on kitchen tables and even 
truck fenders to make impromptu copies. 

W hen it came to Weichert's collection 
the problems multiplied but the potential 
was obviously vast. The Wills White 
plates were still in their cigar boxes in 
Bob's kitchen. The ąuantity seemed 
overwhelming — and boxes of glass are 
heavy to lift. We settled on a biweekly ar- 
rangement whereby I would take a heavy 
carton or two of the cigar boxes back to 
my office, make contact prints of each one 
that looked intriguing, then return them 
and take out another "loan" for two 
weeks. I gave each negative a number as 


a way of starting an indexing system. 
This went on for most of the eight 
months I devoted to the book. Even so, 

I only scratched the surface of the col¬ 
lection (although I had to be careful not 
to scratch or break the glass negatives). 

It was not necessary for purposes of the 
book, but I couldnT resist enlarging some 
of the better images — the wreck of a 
beautiful 1916 Maxwell automobile, the 
grand Victorian North Bennington rail- 
road station in its prime, or what turned 
out to be the cover photo, showing travel- 
ing apparel salesman Joseph Levin in his 
wagon pulled by a fringed horse in front 
of two Bennington landmarks, the Battle 
Monument and the Holden and Leonard 
"big mili." These and other mounted 
prints were exhibited at the Southern 
Vermont Art Center in Manchester and 
were used to publicize the book. 

Weichert and Isselhardt are still at work 
cataloguing, indexing and cross-filing 


their thousands of early photographs, 
storing the hand-written identifying 
notes or newspaper clippings that ac- 
companied some of the negatives. Then 
there are the documentary materials such 
as albums, maps, letterheads, booklets, 
directories and memorabilia that relate to 
the businesses, families, churches and 
schools depicted in the photographs. 
Many of these tasks come under the 
heading of "conservation" — keeping the 
materials under proper temperaturę and 
humidity control, in acid-free containers, 
to prevent deterioration. 

One of their first marketing ventures 
has been to produce notę paper, post¬ 
cards and a calendar, distributed the first 
year on a pilot basis through the gift shop 
of the Bennington Museum, which at- 
tracts nearly 100,000 visitors a year. The 
memorabilists of Bennington are having 
fun, preserving and disseminating the 
yisual history of their area. 


Bennington: A Sampler of Scenes and Memories 


This is Bennington's Main Street in the era of the trolley. 
Some landmarks in this scene still exist: the Putnam Hotel 
in the distance, and the E. L. Nichols Storę at left. The 


Burt Bros. clothing storę went out of business in 1981. 
Missing is the "opera house" — the large brick building 
in the center — that burned in the 1950s. 
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means the Bennington and Rułland Railroad. The damsels outfitted 
below for a patriotic pageant were probably filmed in 1911, when 
Bennington noted the sesyuicentennial of its settlement in 1761. 


Although this ranks among the morę spectacular accident scenes 
in the W/eichert-Isselhardt Collection, the tragedy above is iden- 
tified on the negative only as "1897. Vs/reck. B&R RR." That 
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"I often find the detail intriguing. ... to see what's on 
the shelf of that grocery storę, and peer beyond the shelf." 

— Tordis Isselhardt 


The photograph (above) shows a 
panorama of Bennington in early 
Spring. Melting patches of snów 
create a hazy background. The 
Sunday School scene (right) 
at the Second Congregational 
Church shows teachers jeanette 
Perkins Brown, left, and Daisy 
Rudd Stickles, right, in their 
best hats presiding over their 
pupils. The child in the rear 
row at right with the enigmatic 
expression is the late Charles G. 

Bennett, former New York 
Times reporter and genealogical 
librarian at the Bennington 
Museum. 
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/. S. Brant describes himself — on a sign above the 
doorway —as a “Practical and Scientific Horseshoer." 

This picture was taken around 1900, and the building is 
still a Bennington landmark. For a while it housed the 
Girls Club, then the Chamber of Commerce, and in recent 
years has yuartered the Bennington Police Department. 


VERMONTERS ARE BUSY PRESERVING OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 

And Brattleboro has one of the best collections in the State. Over 
2,000 prints, negatives, and plates are now safely housed in the 
Brooks Memoriał Library, among them turn-of-the-century photo- 
graphs taken throughout Windham County by Porter Thayer of 
Williamsville, and Brattleboro scenes into the late 1920s taken by 
Benjamin Crown, a commercial photographer. Crown's collection 
was discovered in Maine. The Vermont Historical Society in 
Montpelier has received several hundred glass piąte negatives of the 
Mad River Valley that were carried across the continent to California. 
They were returned to Vermont by the California State University in 
Fresno. New at the Rutland Historical Society are several hundred 
photographs taken by the late Aldo Merusi, long-time photographer 
for the Rutland Herald, including rare pictures of President Calvin 
Coolidge. 



Another Bennington landmark, carrying the name of a prominent local 
family, is the former Drysdale storę on South Street — long familiar 
to traoellers passing through Bennington on Route 7. To promote 
patriotic feruor during World War One the building was amply festooned 
with decorations. The Drysdale storę continued in this location until 
very recently. Now the structure is half vacant. 
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IN ST. JOHNSBURY 

History Is An 
“East Side Story” 


By Mary Ide Gover 
Photographs by John R. Somers 
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Arnold Park is the triangular parcel (left) where Jonathan Arnold, the founder of St. Johnsbury, built 
his house and laid out the road that became Main Street. East-side houses exuding history are: the 
Hazen House (opposite page, top) and; (aboue) the Paddock Matision, left, and the Jewett-lde House, right. 


S t. Johnsbury has its "East Side Sto¬ 
ry/' and Graham S. Newell loves to 
tell it. Tve walked along Main Street 
several thousand times in my life," he 
says with a smile, "and I never cease to 
marvel at the fine architecture of the 
houses on the east side, and how the his¬ 
tory of these houses relates to the wider 
history of our nation." 

A seventh generation Vermonter, 
Newell will soon attend the 50th reunion 
of his class at St. Johnsbury Academy on 
June 4. One of his earliest memories of 
growing up in St. Johnsbury is wading in 
the fountain at Arnold Park when he was 
three or four years old. "As a youngster I 
walked along the east side of Main Street 
to get everywhere — to school, to the li- 
brary, to the Fairbanks Museum, the 


Stores, everywhere. One of my school- 
mates was Arthur Sprague, Jr., who lived 
in one of the east side houses." 

A professor of history at Lyndon State 
College sińce 1959, Newell first learned 
history on his hands and knees. "My 
mother's father was C. J. Berry of St. 
Johnsbury Center, and he would hitch his 
Morgan horse to his buggy and take me 
with him on visits to backroads 
cemeteries. He would gauge how well I 
was learning to read by asking me to read 
aloud the tombstone inscriptions, and 
sometimes I'd have to get down on my 
hands and knees and tracę the letters 
with my fingers. I also learned a sense of 
history from those rides with my grand- 
father, a sense of perspective." 

As a first-grade student Newell was is- 
sued a library card by the St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, and he often walked back 
and forth on Main Street to return books 
he had read and check out new ones. His 
interest in history was encouraged by 
Mrs. Jennie Galbraith Moore, his teacher 
in the seventh and eighth grades. He 
liked to chat with Arthur Fairbanks 
Stone, St. Johnsbury's historian, and lis- 
ten to other adults talk about the way the 
Fairbanks family, manufacturers of fa- 
mous platform scales, and others shaped 
St. Johnsbury into a distinctive commu- 
nity. After finishing his undergraduate 
and graduate studies at the University of 
Chicago he returned home to teach and 


continue his interest in history, especially 
the connections between St. Johnsbury 
residents and the American story. After 
World War II he ran a bookshop in St. 
Johnsbury, aptly named the Newell Post. 
He also found time to serve for 26 years in 
the Vermont Fegislature. 

"Main Street is loaded with local his¬ 
tory and lorę," Newell says as we start 
strolling along the east side. "Its appear- 
ance is distinctively American and typi- 
cally New England, and we're fortunate 
to have it today sińce many American 
communities lost their main streets by not 
preserving their character. But St. 
Johnsbury kept hers. It is an excellent 
starting point for examining the history of 
19th and 20th century America." 

St. Johnsbury's Main Street is embel- 
lished at either end with smali parks and 
water fountains. At the south end there is 
also a smali business district that includes 
St. Johnsbury Academy, the Athenaeum, 
the Caledonia County Courthouse and 
four churches. This is followed by a 
lovely long expanse of gracious resi- 
dences. Many of these Main Street homes 
are superb examples of Victorian architec¬ 
ture. 

"Main Street was originally known as 
The Plain," Newell explains, and our tour 
begins at Arnold Park because it com- 
memorates the early history of the Plain. 
"Arnold Park is a place that conjures up 
powerful portions of the American Revo- 














lution to me/' says Newell. A smali park 
at the north end of Main Street, with or- 
nate fountain erected in 1908, it honors 
the Revolutionary War patriot and 
founder of St. Johnsbury, Dr. Jonathan 
Arnold (1741-1793). Arnold was a sur- 
geon from Rhode Island, active in that 
state's early independence movement 
and the author of its Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. A delegate to the Continental 
Congress, he staunchly defended Ver- 
mont's independence from the claims of 
New Hampshire and New York. In 1787 
Arnold came to Vermont and founded 
the town of St. Johnsbury. He helped to 
elear the land, survey the town, and in 


licly known as "Sound Money Sprague" 
because he counselled against too much 
government borrowing. 

Newell points to the Paddock Mansion 
at 115 Main Street as an "excellent exam- 
ple of Federal architecture." The first 
brick house in town, this structure was 
built in 1820 from a design of Charles 
Bulfinch, the famous New England ar- 
chitect. 

The house is symbolic of the growing 
prosperity of 19th century St. Johnsbury. 
Its builder, Ephraim Paddock, came to 
town from Holland, Massachusetts in 
1780 and began a law practice at which he 
prospered. The Paddock Mansion with its 


"Main Street is loaded with 
local history and lorę." 


1790, he helped construct the road along 
The Plain which we now know as Main 
Street. 

Arnold Park is the site where Dr. Ar¬ 
nold built his home. "It was the first 
frame house on The Plain," says Newell. 
Here the house stood until 1844 when, in 
deteriorating condition, it is said to have 
been burned by young boys celebrating 
the election of General James K. Polk to 
the U.S. Presidency. 

Crossing from the park, we come to 129 
Main Street which Newell calls the Hazen 
House. He eagerly points out that "hun- 
dreds of American college students of an 
earlier generation acquired their knowl- 
edge of European history from a Colum¬ 
bia University professor, Charles Downer 
Hazen." This mansard-roofed house, 
built in 1875, was the Hazen family home 
when young Charles was a student at St. 
Johnsbury Academy. An influential his- 
torian during the early 20th century, Ha- 
zen's Europę in 1815 and Modern Europę 
were required reading for American col¬ 
lege students. 

One house down from the Hazen 
House we come upon Arthur Sprague's 
house. It was in this house that the 
"complex world of modern economics" 
touched St. Johnsbury. Here OHver M. 
W. Sprague (1873-1953) often returned to 
visit his brother, Arthur. OHver Sprague 
served as Professor of Economics at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo from 1905 to 
1908 and then moved on to a long profes- 
sorship of banking and finance at Har- 
vard University. From 1930 to 1933 OHver 
Sprague was the Chief Economic Advisor 
to the Bank of England and later he 
served briefly as one of FDR's "brain 
trusters." During the 1940s he was pub- 
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ornamental portico, roof edge balustradę, 
semi-elliptical fan doorway and large Pal- 
ladian window, was the center of fine en- 
tertainment and hospitality for visitors 
from far and wide. The parlor walls are 
still covered with the original wallpaper 
which depicts Mount Vesuvius and the 
Bay of Naples. 

Paddock's young nephew, Thaddeus 
Fairbanks (1796-1886), displayed excel- 
lent skills at crafting much of the wood- 
work in the mansion. According to 
Newell, this fine work "revealed an in- 
ventive genius" who would later design 
the revolutionary platform scalę. "The 
platform scalę business madę St. 
Johnsbury an international manufactur- 
ing town by 1855 and launched the Fair¬ 
banks family into prominence as states- 
men, educators and philanthropists," 
says Newell with great enthusiasm. 

The Jewett-Ide House, at 111 Main 
Street, was built in 1874 and is an Italian- 
ate structure with a mansard-roofed 
tower. "The accomplishments of its suc- 
cessive inhabitants have been diverse. 
They were: the founding of Vassar Col¬ 
lege, the writing of Treasure Island and 
America's first venture with colonialism 
after the Spanish-American War," says 
Newell. 

This house was the boyhood home of 
Milo Parker Jewett (1808-1882). A gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College and Andover 
Theological Seminary, Jewett was an in- 
novative educator who became the driv- 
ing force in the design and development 
of Vassar College. Striking up a friend- 
ship with Matthew Vassar in 1856, Jewett 
convinced him to convert the Cottage Hill 
Seminary in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
into America's first college for women. As 


Jewett asked Vassar, why not "do for 
them what Yale and Harvard are doing 
for young men?" Serving as the college's 
first president. Milo Jewett incorporated 
his educational methods and ideas into 
the original Vassar curriculum. 

Years later, this house was the home of 
Henry Clay Ide (1844-1921), Chief Justice 
of Samoa. A St. Johnsbury native and 
Dartmouth graduate, Ide was appointed 
Land Commissioner and Chief Justice of 
Samoa in 1891. During his years in 
Samoa, Henry Ide and his family formed 
a close friendship with the famed author 
of Treasure Island, Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The Stevenson home, "Vailima," 
was high in the hills of Upolu. From 
"Vailima" came a curious dedication. 
Born on Christmas Day, Annie Ide, 
Henry and Mary Ide's daughter, had 
never had a birthday to cali her own. On 
June 19, 1891, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who was a member of the Scottish bar 
and a civil engineer, drew up a formal 
document in which he willed his birthday 
to Annie Ide. Thereafter Annie was to 
enjoy November 13th as her own birth¬ 
day which was to be celebrated "by the 
sporting of fine raiment, eating of rich 
meats and receipt of gifts, compliments 
and copies of verses according to the 
manner of our ancestors." 

After leaving Samoa, Henry Ide served 
as Vice Governor, Acting Governor and 
Governor General of the Philippines from 
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1904 to 1906. In 1909, Ide was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Spain, 
after which he returned to St. Johnsbury. 

As we reach the corner of Mapie and 
Main Streets, Newell points to the house 
which "leads us directly into American 
social history." This Greek Revival 
house, built in 1858, was once the home 
of Judge Walter P. Smith. A native of 
Hardwick, Smith moved to St. Johnsbury 
in 1870 where he practiced law and 



served as probate judge. But it is not 
Judge Smith's career that interests us as 
much as his son's. Dr. Robert Holbrook 
Smith. A respected surgeon who found 
himself hopelessly addicted to alcohol, 
"Dr. Bob" is best known to the world as 
co-founder of Alcoholics Anonymous. In 
1935, Dr. Bob and an investment broker. 
Bill Wilson, a native of East Dorset, Ver- 
mont, founded "AA" — a group whose 
members are dedicated to the principles 
of fellowship and self-help in conquering 
the drinking habit. 

The present North Congregational 
Church Manse at 87 Main Street was the 
scene of American medical history over 
100 years ago. According to Newell, it 
was in 1864 that Dr. Selim Newell (1803- 
1871), performed successfully the then 
almost unknown trachea operation in this 
house on Main Street. Selim Newell had 
been appointed by Governor Erastus 
Fairbanks to hospital service during the 
Civil War, after which he returned to St. 
Johnsbury to practice medicine. On one 
hot July day in 1864, Dr. Newell per¬ 
formed the tracheotomy on Edward Red- 
ington who was dying of a throat disease. 
News of the daring operation travelled 
through the town and crowds gathered 
outside the Manse to celebrate the suc- 
cess of the operation. 

As we walk toward the beautiful Fair¬ 
banks Museum of Natural History, 

Medical history was madę in the North Congregational 
Church Manse (above, left), and Robert Holbrook 
Smith, co-founder of Alcoholics Anonymous, was 
raised in the Greek Revival house (above, right). 

Lions guard the Fairbanks Museum where Graham 
Newell (right) ends his tour. 


Graham Newell remembers how as a 
young boy, "I used to try and sit upon the 
great lions that guard the Museum." An 
expression of the 19th century's interest 
in science and naturę, the Museum is one 
of many benevolent legacies from the 
Fairbanks family. Erected in 1891 by 
Franklin Fairbanks, Vice President of E. & 
T. Fairbanks Company and son of Gov- 
ernor Erastus Fairbanks, the Museum is a 
masterpiece of Victorian architecture and 
remains the home of an excellent natural 
history and science collection. The build- 
ing itself is a Richardson Romanesque 
structure of dark red sandstone; it has a 
polished oak interior and 130-foot main 
exhibit hall with a high barrel-vaulted 
ceiling. At its dedication in 1891, Franklin 
Fairbanks said that the Museum was 
meant to be "a means of awakening 
deeper interest in the common things of 
the world around us." For nearly a cen- 
tury the Museum has opened the eyes of 
countless school children and adults to 
the wonders of science and naturę. "I 
used to stop in here constantly as a 
youngster," Newell remarks, "to look at 
the stuffed birds and other animals. Kids 
in St. Johnsbury are still coming here 
regularly." 

As we end our stroił down Main 
Street's east side, Newell reminds us of 
how much of St. Johnsbury's past ties 
neatly with our national history. And 
with typical enthusiasm he adds, 
"There's a west side story to be told about 
Main Street." Glancing at the other side 
of the Street with a fond expression he 
says, "Tm trying to put together my notes 
about that. St. Johnsbury has its west side 
story, too." t/y* 


. 
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Eagerly awaiting the return of 

SALMON 

to Vermont streams, our friend in Pomfret 
suggests a delectable repast for spring eoenings. 

Written and photographed by Frank Lieberman 


D espite the beautiful spring day on which we met, our 
friend in Pomfret appeared to be disheartened — with 
good cause, as it turned out. He had been to the fish market, 
thinking that fresh salmon would be most appropriate for this 
favorite time of year. "It was a lovely idea until I saw the price," 
he said. "It's astronomical. Ridiculous! Why, I remember a time 
when those who sold fish apologized — apologized, mind you — 
that they had to charge a dollar and-a-half for a pound of 
spring salmon! 

"You know, when settlers first came northward into Vermont 
the salmon runs in the Connecticut River were enormous. In the 
spring, salmon by the thousands swam far upriver to spawn, 
continuing up some of the major streams which flow into the 
Connecticut. Then, when dams were built across the River 
further south, those huge fish runs stopped — just like that! 


"There were some efforts to put fishways into the dams in the 
19th century, but they were not designed properly to allow pas- 
sage for salmon. People didn't know what the fish coulcł or 
would use. But now that the fish ladder at Bellows Falls is due to 
open this fali, and the federal hatchery at Bethel is stocking fry 
in the White River and the West River and elsewhere, we can 
expect fresh salmon just over the hill from here in a couple of 
years!" 

We agreed that this is indeed a splendid prospect. "Mean- 
while," we asked, "what about your idea of a bit of salmon for 
an evening meal?" 

With a wry smile he pulled a can of Alaskan Sockeye from his 
shopping bag. "Not quite the same as a fresh salmon steak," he 
admitted, "but it's about half the price and you'd be surprised 
what this will do." 
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And in truth we were very pleasantly surprised by the cold 
salmon mousse he served us on a pleasant spring evening, a 
few days later. 

"This dish is ideał for these first warm days. You can make 
the mousse and the sauce in the morning, or better yet, the day 
before. Then it's all done and well set and you don't have to 
worry about it." 

Since canned salmon can be bland, our friend enlivens its 
taste by adding a few anchovy fillets and a smali can of kippered 
herring. This makes a delicious combination, and although the 
list of ingredients in the following recipe may seem a bit long, 
our friend assures us that making the mousse is not difficult and 
any cooked seafood — fresh, canned or frozen — can be used 
instead of salmon. Just keep the quantities roughly the same. 

The meal began with a cup of hot bouillon, to which a spoon- 
ful of dry sherry and a thin slice of lemon had been added. Then 
came the mousse, framed by shredded spring lettuce and ac- 
companied by a bowl of sliced cucumbers, dressed in a light 
blending of oil, lemon juice and mayonnaise. With the mousse 
our friend served a harmonizing but heavier green mayonnaise. 

A basketful of hot buttered English muffins, and a soft blue 
cheese complemented the cucumbers and the mousse, as did a 
cool California chablis. It was all very pleasant. 

For dessert our friend served a highly spiced gingerbread to 
which he gave extra interest by the addition of dark rum. A 
bowl of sour cream was passed, to top the gingerbread, as well 
as a bowl of applesauce madę with apples from an old tree in his 
orchard. We asked, "What makes the applesauce so unusually 
pink?" 

"Simple," he replied. "I just added a touch of cranberry 
puree." 

Clever fellow! 


SALMON MOUSSE (serves 6 to 8) 


2 Tbs. gelatin sprinkled 

on V 2 c. dry white winę 
1 smali onion, minced 
1 Tbs. butter 
1V4 c. strong chicken stock 
3 A c. light cream 
16 oz. can salmon* 

4 oz. can kippers* 


4 fiat anchooy fillets 
1 clove garlic 
1 h c. chopped green olives 
% c. minced celery 
3 Tbs. Scotch whisky 

1 Tbs. Worcestershire sauce 

2 tsp. paprika 

% c. heavy cream 


Cook onion in butter in saucepan 3 minutes; add stock. Remove 
from heat when warm, not hot; add Vi cup to the gelatin and 
winę, mix well, pour back into saucepan; stir in the light cream. 

Drain fish, remove all skin and large bones (the smali bones 
are so soft they'11 be whizzed to nothing in the machinę), crum- 
ble fish coarsely. Cut anchovies in bits, pound the garlic, add to 
the salmon. Process the fish in blender or food processor with 
enough stock to make a light smooth pastę. Pour into mixing 
bowl and stir in the rest of the liquid. 

Add olives, celery, whisky, Worcestershire sauce and pap¬ 
rika. Check seasoning — it should be quite zesty to allow for the 
mellowing influence of the heavy cream. Cover, cool, then chill 
until almost firm. Stir it now and then so it will set evenly. 

Beat cream until stiff enough to hołd a peak, fold into mousse, 
pour into lightly oiled one quart mold, preferably one shaped 
like a fish. Fili right to the top, cover with foil and chill until just 
before serving. 

Unmold onto a platter dampened with water. This makes it 


* The (juantities don't have to be exact. There may be 15 Vi oz. salmon in the 
can or less than 4 oz. kippers but the mousse will still be delicious. 


easier to slide the mousse around in case it's not centered. Sur- 
round with shredded spring lettuce; decorate with radishes. 
With the mousse our friend serves a green mayonnaise which 
he makes quickly with cooked chopped spinach and fresh 
parsley whizzed in the blender with olive oil, a lot of lemon 
juice, salt, a touch of Tabasco and enough good commercial 
mayonnaise to make a fairly thick sauce. 


2 

V2 

Vz 
Vz 

Va c. dark rum 
2Vz c. flour 

4 oz 


<%gs 

c. sour cream 
c. molasses 
c. brown sugar 


SPICED GINGERBREAD 

pre-heat oven to 350° 

1 tsp. baking soda 

2 tsp. ground ginger 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
Vz tsp. ground cloves 

V4 tsp. salt 

1 oz. unsweetened chocolate, grated 
butter (one stick) melted & cooled 


Optional: Add chopped candied ginger, raisins, nutmeats 
or grated orange rind. 

Beat first 5 ingredients in mbcing bowl; then gradually mix in all 
dry ingredients which have been sifted together. Beat cooled 
butter into batter. This will be a heavy mixture. 

Lightly grease a 9 x 9 x 2 cake pan and linę it with wax paper. 
Pour in batter, smoothing it out as evenly as possible. Bakę in 
middle of oven for about 30 minutes, or until a broom straw in- 
serted in middle of gingerbread comes out clean. Let cake cool 
15 minutes then remove from pan, peel off wax paper and 
serve. 


For the following recipe you will need a straight-sided glass or 
ceramic bowl, 7 inches in diameter and 2V2 or 3 inches deep. 
Butter it heavily and do use butter; margarine will burn and oil 
won't do at all. Then dust the sides with fine bread crumbs, turn 
the bowl upside down and knock out excess crumbs. This op- 
eration makes it easier for the souffle to rise up the sides. Bakę 
souffle on rack in lower third of the oven. 


SALMON SOUFFLE (serves 4) 
pre-heat oven to 325° 

1 c. salmon 3 Tbs. flour 

2 or morę anchooy fillets 1 c. milk 

(to taste) 1/2 c. celery, minced 

1 med. onion 4 eggs, separated 

3 Tbs. butter 1 Tbs. soy souce 

Remove skin and bones from fish, crumble it well, blend with 
anchovies which have been mashed. Grate onion into butter 
which has been melted and cook a minutę or so; add flour and 
with a wire whisk stir to make a smooth roux. Let it brown 
lightly, gradually add milk, stirring to make a medium thick 
white sauce. Remove from heat, stir in salmon, celery, soy 
sauce, with salt and pepper to taste. Let cool five minutes. 

Beat yolks and blend into the fish. Whip the whites until 
foamy, add a pinch of cream of tartar and continue beating until 
quite stiff. Fold into fish mixture, pour into souffle dish. Bakę 45 
minutes. 

As our friend points out, there's only one trick to a souffle and 
that is to get your guests to the table before the dish is served. 
Remember that a souffle is nothing but a thick sauce puffed up 
by hot air from the egg whites. Once the dish begins to cool, out 
goes the air and down goes the souffle. So snatch it from the 
oven to the table and eat it at once, refreshing your taste buds 
now and then with a little of that cool California chablis. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Signs of Spring: This issue of Vermont Life portrays spring di- 
versely — from sheep grazing on a hillside (pages 14-15) and 
yellow dandelions punctuating green meadows (pages 49-51) to 
"private signs of spring" like getting your chicks at the local 
feed and grain storę (page 10) and turning cows out to pasture 
(page 12). Everybody in Vermont delights in sharing "private 
signs of spring," and we invite you to read this issue of Vermont 
Life as a participant in the exultation. 

Your Postboy is impressed by the variety of these many signs 
of spring. Mary Crouse of Woodstock says the first omen of 
spring for her is the arrival of an unfamiliar tomcat at her door- 
way. When a farmer in Orange County remarked a year ago that 
"The fenceposts on Braintree Hill are growing" he was citing 
one way to gauge how melting snów portends spring weather. 
Employees at ski areas in the Deerfield River Valley consider St. 
Patrick's Day to be the first day of spring because March 17 
marks the end of the 7-day work-week, with some employees 
performing two or three jobs, back to back. Starlings on the 
telephone wires are a definite sign of spring, as well as Canada 
geese honking northward. Another is the appearance of tele¬ 
phone linemen and public service employees in their elevated 
"cherrypickers," cutting branches away from telephone and 
power lines before trees leaf out. 

Some signs of spring are public and well publicized. Near the 
first of April the Brattleboro Center for the Performing Arts 
presents "The Mud Follies of 1983," featuring the Brattleboro 
Sleazettes among other local attractions. Bennington merchants 
sponsor a "Cabin Fever Break Out" event. Baseball umpires 
take exams around April 6. 

For many Vermonters the most telling signs of spring are 
visible in the demeanor of people they see every day. "I used to 
gauge the arrival of spring by the behavior of my students, who 
were as predictable as crocuses and baby birds," says Ennis Dul- 
ing after teaching nine years in a rural school in Fair Haven. 
"Around the time the sap buckets were hung on the ma pies that 
bordered the schoolyard, the kids started playing marbles." 
Marguerite Lyons of Bennington poses a question to ascertain 
the arrival of spring: "Have you noticed that people have 
sprouted arms and legs and look thinner?" Of all of us she asks: 
"Do your fingers itch to have honest dirt under their nails?" 

Even Vermonters who love winter are able to rejoice about 
spring. Spring skiing, says John Hooper of West Brattleboro, is 
akin to "what moonlight canoeing is to boating." 

Please consider this issue of Vermont Life to be your personal 
tour of Vermont fully abloom with countless signs of spring. We 
can't show it all, but we can certainly suggest the elation. Our 
writers and photographers are your tour guides; stroił with 


them along Main Street in St. Johnsbury (pages 58-61), from 
fore to aft on the deck of the "Ti" (pages 28-33), and even pan 
gold with them in upcountry streams (pages 41-44). Your Post¬ 
boy has been trying to generate greater immediacy in Vermonł 
Life by fostering a closer exchange in which contributors talk 
conversationally with readers. Please feel free to rub elbows as 
we go exuberantly through the Green Mountain State. 

Panning for gold is best done in Vermont soon after the high 
waters of spring have receded and streams are flowing at their 
usual rates for late June, says Ernest Foley, "The Old Prospec- 
tor" who lives across the Connecticut River in Woodsville, New 
Hampshire. He also advises you to let rust corrode the bottom 
of your pan before you use it. That advice seems absurd for 
Northern New England, where many of us share horror stories 
in the spring about rust eroding our automobile frames. But 
"The Old Prospector" says you should let rust wrinkle the bot¬ 
tom of your pan, and then cover the bottom with black antique 
paint, so you can detect tiny flecks of gold. Along with a pan he 
insists that the two main requirements for prospecting in Ver- 
mont are a strong back and lots of patience. His booklet, Gold: 
How to Lind and Pan Gold in New England , was printed by the 
Cider Valley Press in South Newbury, Vt.; you can obtain a 
copy by sending Mr. Foley $3.00 at his home address — RFD 2, 
Woodsville, N.H. 03785. 

State Geologist Charles Ratte says "I am the guardian of all the 
rocks in the State." That is a difficult job sińce Vermont is amply 
endowed with rocks. Every youngster raised on a Vermont farm 
remembers the perpetual picking of rocks from plowed furrows. 
Warren E. Booker wrote in his town history of Jamaica, Vt., 
published in 1940, that "In the early days Vermont was called 
the 'wilderness,' and was said by some to be composed of two 
stones for each bit of dirt." 

But Vermont's stony soil permeates the character of the 
people who live here. Your Postboy recalls an observation madę 
by the editors of Look Magazine in a book published in 1946 enti- 
tled Look at America: "They say it is the stones in the orchards 
that give the peculiar flavor to New England apples. Its inhabi- 
tants have the same flavor — juicy and wholesome, but a trifle 
astringent. They are sharp as the climate, rugged as the land- 
scape." 

Ronald Rood, the naturalist who lives and writes in Lincoln, 
Vermont, shares with us in this issue (page 27) some of the un- 
intended witticisms he's heard youngsters express about his 
books and naturę talks. His rib-ticklers remind your Postboy of 
the late Margaret L. Wall of St. Albans, who also had sharp ears 
for hearing the innocent humor children often inject in the 
words they string together. She recalled one lad who was sur- 
prised to learn that the funeral for a neighbor, recently de- 
ceased, would be held at the Methodist Church. "I didn't know 
he was a Methodist," the youngster remarked, and then added: 
"He was such a nice man." 

Our favorite quip preserved for posterity by Miss Wall was 
spoken by an 8th-grade student: "You never know what you 
can't do until you don't try." 

Graham S. Newell, in his walking tour along the east side of St. 
Johnsbury (pages 58-61), tells the story of Annie Ide, who never 
had a birthday to cali her own because she was born on Christ- 
mas Day. Robert Louis Stevenson, the famous author of Trea- 
sure Island and other classics, met Annie in 1891 in Samoa be- 
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cause Annie's father, Henry Clay Ide, was serving there as Land 
Commissioner and Chief Justice. Stevenson felt sorry for the girl 
who was born on Christmas Day, and in a formal document he 
willed his birthday — November 13 — to Annie so she could 
ever afterwards have a day for receiving gifts and being feted 
that wasn't overshadowed by Christmas Day. 

Annie Ide is not the only Christmas baby whose birthday be- 
came a movable feast. Virginia Williams Bentley of Danville, 
Vermont, tells in the Bentley Farm Cookbook (a luscious concoc- 
tion of recipes published by Houghton Mifflin in 1975) how her 
son was born on Christmas Day but his birthday was shifted 
exactly six months to June 25. As a party for her son and his 
friends she instituted an outdoors ice cream festival at which 
each youngster could create his own banana split from an array 
of flavors, toppings, cherries, and other temptations. "Happier, 
messier children you never saw," she reports, "stuffing them- 
selves to their hearts' content. This became an annual custom 
because nothing could be drawn up to exceed the delight this 
orgy induced." It pleases your Postboy to know that a Christ¬ 
mas baby can have an ice cream party, out-of-doors, to celebra te 
his natal day. 

Mrs. Bentley also has a story to tell about St. Johnsbury's Main 
Street — a story illustrating that adults as well as children can be 
comical inadvertently by the way they string words together. A 
man named Patterson was going home from his job at the 
Fairbanks-Morse Platform Scalę Company when he encoun- 
tered the local butcher peddling meats from a wagon on Main 
Street. The butcher was about to deliver a leg of lamb to the Pat¬ 
terson house when he saw Mr. Patterson coming along the 
sidewalk. "Hello, Mr. Patterson/' the butcher sang out. "Nice 
day. I have your wife's leg under my arm." 

The Long Trail is getting longer. "End-to-enders" who want to 
hike all of it, along the spine of the Green Mountains between 
the Canadian border and the Massachusetts border, now have 
264.3 miles to cover. Formerly they had 263.9 miles to hike. The 
extra 4/10ths of a mile is the consequence of route changes near 
Stratton Pond and Bolton Mountain. This causes us to observe 
that soon all "end-to-enders" will have hiked the path from end 
to end, but some will have hiked the Long Trail longer. 

Ponder that thought and you'11 join millions of other people 
who believe that the world is indeed becoming a morę complex 
place to live. And in turn that prompts people to hike the Long 
Trail — to get away at least temporarily from this complex world 
and refresh the spirit while exercising the body. 

Speaking of Long Trails, Harry M. Harvey, a Yermont Life sub- 
scriber in Yonkers, N. Y., says "I need help in locating the words 
and musie for the song — 

There's a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the hills of Vermont 
Where the nightingales are singing 
In their woodland haunt. 

. . . Etc." 

Your Postboy remembers the lyrics of that melody as routing 
that winding trail in the second linę "Into the land of my 
dreams," and "where the white moon beams" in the fourth 
linę. Can any readers help Mr. Harvey? 

Maps of Vermont constitute an exhibit titled "The Shaping of 
Vermont: From the Wilderness to the Centennial, 1749-1877" on 
display at the Bennington Museum until May 21, 1983. If you 
miss it in Bennington you can see it at the Rutland Historical 


Society (101 Center Street) from May 27 to July 23 (Tuesdays- 
Sundays, 1:00-5:00), and then at the Vermont Historical Society 
in Montpelier from August 5 to November 1 (Mondays-Fridays, 
8:00-4:30). These maps are Windows on how Vermont evolved 
into the familiar shape we know today, and also enrich our 
knowledge of Vermont's social history. They are published as a 
book of 164 pages (the book has the same title as the exhibit); for 
information write to the Bennington Museum, West Main 
Street, Bennington, Vt. 05201. 

Summer events in Vermont are listed in a compact calendar just 
published by the Vermont Travel Division, and copies are free 
for the asking. Also free is a 32-page Vermont Vacation Guide 
which offers visitors a sample of what is available to them dur- 
ing the summer of 1983. The rangę of activities is broad — from 
summer theatres, concerts, farmers markets and craft shows to 
bicycling, boating, camping, fun for kids, and carefree wander- 
ing about the countryside. For your free copies write to the 
Vermont Travel Division, Dept. Summer, 61 Elm Street, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 

Explore Vermont: Again this coming September Vermont Life 
will sponsor a week-long bus tour of Vermont. This is the third 
year we have offered this opportunity to "Discover the Vermont 
Tradition" to subscribers of this magazine, and we are still bask- 
ing in the glowing praise offered by members of last Sep- 
tember's tour. They came from California, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, Canada and elsewhere to see Vermont for themselves, 
and they had a wonderful week. Elsewhere in this issue you will 
find information about this tour. Express your interest promptly 
sińce the tour is limited to the first 35 subscribers who register. 

In planning these tours Vermont Life cooperates with Univer- 
sal Pathways, a firm in Weston, Vt., specializing in bus tours 
that provide educational materials and on-site commentaries to 
heighten the experience of visiting Vermont. If touring Vermont 
in September doesn't fit your convenience ask Universal Path¬ 
ways about the August 20-25 excursion it plans. The August 
itinerary includes an exciting re-enaetment of the Battle of Ben¬ 
nington. 
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Spńng is a conquest: see inside this issue, 
pages 21-26. Richard W. Brown łook this 
photograph in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom. 





















